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The steamship Acadia left Liverpool the 4th, and 
arrived at Boston on the 21st inst. The dates are 
fifteen days later than by prior arrivals, they add lit- 
tle to previous information. Affairs remain quiet 
in Europe. 

The steamer Columbia arrived at Liverpool from | 
Halifax on the 19th ult. The packet ship Indepen- 
dence, with Washington Irving, our minister to Spain 
reached Liverpool on the 2d inst. from N. York. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
There has been nothing of particular moment in | 








SPAIN. 

Accounts from the Philippine Islands, published 
by the correspondent, under date 15th January last, 
announced that the military authorities had adopt- 
ed the most violent measures to repress the revolt at 
Tabavas and that 1,400 persons had already fallen 
victims to the sanguinary decree of captain general 
Orara. 

At Madrid, on the 13th ultimo some disturbances 
broke out in consequence of a coalition of the ope- 
ratives, owing to want of work and dearness of 
bread. 

A Cadiz Journal gives an afflicting account of 
the sufferings of that city from extreme drought. 
Water is so scarce that a small barrel is not to be 


‘obtained for two reals, and all articles of food 


have been so scarce and dear, that the popula- 
tion is in danger of sinking from hunger as well as 
thirst. 


A letter from Cadiz states that such an immense 
quantity of contraband goods had been Janded there 
as the oldest inhabitant does not recollect ever hav- 
ing witnessed. A Jarge English brig was seen se- 


Irems. The quaterly average of the Bank of 
England for April 30, 1842, gives £25,528,000 in 
liabiJities and £28,488,000 in assets. 

The intelligence of the invasion of Texas receiv- 
ed in London on April 22d, caused a check in the 
speculation of Mexican stocks and a decline of 383 
to 37. The death of the Spanish capitalist, M. Ag- 
uado, the Rothschild of Spanish finance had cauced 
a decline of the Spanish stocks. 

On May 12th, a grand pageant is to come off, and 
their majesties as Raward and Philippa will receiv: 
the liege homage of the nobility in the costume of 
that period. The Dutchess of Cambridge adopts 
the character of Anne of Britanny, the countess of 
Jersey assumes the costume of the Medici. 


The number of emigrants freighted for America 
from Limerick alone this season is 3,032. 


Deaths. Earl Ludlow died at his seat near Bed- 
ford aged 83. He had served in the American war. 
General Scott, the oldest officer of the British army, 
aged 97; the earl of Shannon, aged 71. 

In reply to Mr. O’Connell, in the house of com- 
mons, sir Robert Peel stated, that the British minis- 





domestic or foreign, political or commercial affairs | veral days in the offiing, and one evening anchored | ter at Mexico was not aware of the contents of the 
during the past fortnight, with the exception of some; in the bay. The next day the inhabitants beheld | jetter which he conveved to the president of. the 


disturbances amongst the workmen in the mining and 

manufacturing districts, which have originated in the 

attempt to reduce the amount of the wages of their 

labor in consequence of the depressed state of trade, 

or in their idea that a reduction will be proposed and 

effected, in anticipation that the cost of the prime | 
articles of subsistence will be lessened as soon as the | 
new tariff comes into operation. No serious conse- 
quences have ensued, and there is reason to helieve 
that what did transpire has been very much magnifi- 
ed by the caterers for the press. Quiet, we are hap- 
py to say, has been completely restored. 

In the British parliament the public business goes | 
on steadily, notwithstanding the efforts of the oppo- 
sition; the premier is daily complimented with ad- 
dresses from public bodies connected with the mer- 
cantile interests in the large seaports, and the great 
measures of the government become every hour 
more and more assured of success. The corn im- | 
portation bill was agreed to in the house of peers by | 
a majority of more than one hundred on each great | 
division, and in the house of commons there have 
ee decisive majorities in favor of the income tax 
Dill. 

The spirit of the opposition has almost wholly 
evaporated, and the tariff of sir R. Peel willshortly 
be a partof the commercial code of the country. 

he income tax bill contains 188 classes, 68 of which 
were disposed of in committee on one evening. 





The number of unemployed poor at Paisley, accord- | 


ing to the last accounts made up, was 13,327; being 
an increase upon the last previous account. A large 
number of men belonging to other regiments, have 
volunteered for the regiments, particularly the 10th, 
which are under orders for India. Their love of 
“glory” must be very strong indeed. 

The steamship Dutchess of Sutherland was lost 
on the 25th, by running upon the Maplin Sands, near 
the Nore. No lives lost. She was one of the larg- 
est steamships trading between London and Scotland. 

Nearly a whole family of children near Belfast in 
Jreland, had been eaten up by hogs, who, ferocious 
with hunger, had broken into the cabin where they 
Were sleeping. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts 
were still gloomy, though there had, apparently, 
ra some little improvement in the general state of 

ade. 

An extensive meeting of merchants and others 
connected with the East and West Indies, the Penin- 


— to memorialize the government and take 

rt other steps as may be. necessary in order to 

— the manls to and from these parts embarked and 

anded at Southampton instead of Falmouth. 
FRANCE. 


From a communication made to the budget com- | 
mittee it appears that the expense of constructing the | 


hew harbor at Algiers will amount to from 20 to 25 
millions of francs. 


the inference, that they would gladly witness a 


breaking out of hostilities between Engiand and Ame- | 
l 


rica. 
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|; men. 


| 


Th | India. 
© papers comment on the late message to con-| 
gress of president Tyler, in a manner which leads to. 


5,400 bales of prohibited goods in the heart of the 
town. 


ALGIERS. 

Accounts from Algiers state that Abdel Kader 
having crossed the T'afna on the 11th ult. for the pur- 
pose of attacking General Bedeau, as he was falling 
back upon Tirnea, on account of the badness of the 
weather, a combat took place, in which the Emir’s 
cavalry were put to flight. 
troops were slain, amongst them two influential chiefs; 
but the important success of the day was the capture 
of the Scheriff Sidi Eiunza, considered as the right 
hand man of the Emir. 

TURKEY. 

Private letter from Athens of the 10th ult. state 

that all apprehension of war with Turkey had sub- 


‘sided, and that the people were reconciled to the idea 


of leaving the settlement of their differences with the 
porte to the European powers. 


According to accounts from Salonica, of the 25th 
March, the Albanian troops intended for Syria were 
on the point of sailing for that destination. Abasi- 
aga, who was appointed their commander-in-chief, 
was to embark in a few days, at Volo, with the 
first column consisting of 2,000 men, and his bro- 
ther will shortly follow him with another corps of 
1,000. 

INDIA AND CHINA. 

The French government received an express from 
their consul at Malta, announcing the arrival there, 
on the 25th ult. of the Great Liverpool, with intelli- 
gence from India and China. Her dates are to the 
‘Ist of March from Bombay, the 18th of February 


from Candahar, the 2Ist of the same month from | 


| Jellalabad, and the 14th of February from China. 


| The British in China have captured three other 
‘towns, Yapoo, Taikee and Tunghova, which are si- 
tuate within a circle, extending from 20 to 40 miles 
round Ningpo. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, who arrived at Hong Kong 
|on the Ist February, had abandoned the intention of 
attacking Canton. He was concentrating all his 
‘forces with the view of directing them on Pekin, and 
had refused to negotiate with the commissioners sent 

to him by the emperor, being‘determined not to treat 
i but with the sovereign directly. 


In Affichanistan, General Pollock seems to have 
given up all idea of foreing the Kyber Pass until he 


Sula, and the Mediterranean. is about to be held in | Should have received the reinforcements he expect- | 


ed, or unless Gen. Sale, whose position was unchang-- 
ed, desired his assistance. The latter had 10,000° 
At Ghuznee and Khelat-i-Ghizee the British | 
still hold the same position. The Affghans surround- 
ed Candahar with numerous forces, and Major gen. 
Nott was preparing to repnise them. 


Lord Elienborough, who reached Calcutta Feb. 28, 
was immediately proclaimed governor-general of 


From various apparently unexeeptionably sources 
we have learned that the female captives in Affg- 
hanistan, for whose fate great apprehension was na- 
turally felt, have been kindly treated. The widow 





‘communication, our Mexican minister wrote to the 


Some of Abdel Kader’s | 


} 
| 


foreeag 1 republic for General Hamilton, offering 


sums of money to purchase the independence of 
Texas and to bribe the officers of the Mexican go- 
vernment. As soon as he learned the nature of the 


secretary of state for foreign affairs, expressing his 
regret that he should have been made the medium of 
its transmission. 


The princess de Nemours was delivered of a son 
one 28th of April, who was named the Count 
d’Eu. 
| The French papers announce the death of mar- 
| Shals Clausel and Moncey, who have been important 
| personages in the history of France, of Mr. Humann, 

the minister of France, who was found lifeless in his 
library, a pen in his hand, and the sentence which he 
had been writing unfinished. He died of apoplexy. 
_He has been succeeded in the cabinet by Mr. Lac- 
‘lave Laplaigne, whose appointment gave great sa- 
tisfaction on the Bourse and the French funds ac- 
cordingly improved. The famous Eglise de la Ma- 
deleine was consecrated on the 30th. 
| Aguado, the great Spanish banker, died from 
an attack of apoplexy, at Gijon in the Astu- 
rias,on the 12th ult. He was 56 years old, and 
leaves a property of upwards of £2,000,000 to be 
divided among his three sons. 


A Bordeaux journal states that the late M. Agua- 
do bequeat'ied by his will to his parish church of 
Notre Dame de Lorette, in Paris, the magnificent 
Magdalen, in marble, by Canova, which he purchas- 
ed for 63,000f. three years ago, at the sale of the 
gallery of the Marquis de Sommaravia. 
| Discovery of islands inthe Pacific Ocean. The Cape 
,of Good Hope papers notice the discovery, by an 
English whaler, of several islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, previously unknown. They were eight in 
number, of some extent, fertile, and inhabited. The 
appearance of the natives and the canoes, &c. were 
‘totally different from any others in that neighbor- 
hood. . 
The correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unis 
states that the Russian minister at London, Brunow, 
has advised Mr. Everett that America may expect 
no countenance and support from tge cabinet of St. 
Petersburg in her projects of opposition against the 
rights of visitation and search, Russia having deter- 
mined as far as she could to repress the trade. M. 
Brunow added that the French government had in- 
terior difficulties on the question, but that it was 
united with the other powers, and that the European 
concert existed in reality and in all its plenitude on 
this question, and that the adjournment of the ratifi- 
cation was but a delay simply and no more. The 
Presse remarks that there is not a minister in France 
who knows not, that in ratifying the treaty of De- 
cember 20, he would be preparing an act of accusa- 
tion for himself. Four vessels arrived at Toulon on 
April 26 from the Levant and are holding themselves 
in readiness for a demonstration before Tangiers, 
where the flag of the American consulate there had 
been hauled down by its insulted consul: The aid 
of the Moorish emperor to Abdel Kader is the occa- 





of sir W. Macnaughten has written to this effect. 


sion of the French visit. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 


BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 


is manifest, and it is equally clear that a calm, dis- 

; passionate consideration only, can lead to satisfacto- 
_Ty results. 

When we regard the clearness of our title to the 

| territory in controversy; the frivolous and unfound- 

ed pretensions of the British claim; the long and 


Land officers. Alexander W. Jones, register, Ed- yexatious delay that has been designedly effected; 
wardsville, Illinois, vice Samuel H. Thompson, de- the frequent invasion and occupation of our territo- 


ceased. 


iry; the devastation of our forests; the arrest and 


Archer G. Herndon, receiver of public moneys at jmprisonment of our citizens; there is danger that 
Springfield, Hlinois, vice John Taylor, whose com- an honest indignation may Jead us to overlook many 


mission has expired. 


Custom house officer. Augustus W. Walker, collec- 
tor, at St. Augustine, Florida, vice John Rodman. 

Indian agent. James L. Dawson, for the Creeks, 
in the place of James Logan, whose term of office 
has expired. 

Thomas H. Blake, of Indiar:a, to be commissioner 
of the general land office, in the place of E. M. Hun- 
lington, resigned. 

Joseph Grafton, surveyor of the revenue, at Bos- 
ton, (Mass.) vice John McNeil, whose commission 
has expired. 


ee re 


OUR CONSUL AT MOROCCO. The London 


Morning Chronicle contains the following notice of 


the procedings of the government of Morocco, in re- 
‘ference to cur late consul at Tangier. 


The French papers speak of a serious difference 
between the government of Morocco and the Ameri- 
can consul at Tangiers, Mr. Carr. The latter was 
recalled, and was about to take his departure, when 
the Moorish authorities refused to permit his depar- 
ture till the emperor had given an order to that effect. 


Mr. Carr sought to embark in despite of obstruc- 
tion, but was prevented and maltreated. He com- 
plained to the emperor of the officers, who, instead 
of dismissing or reprimanding them, merely sent a 
permission to Mr. Carr to depart, taking with him all 
the good and all the ill he had received. The Ame- 
rican fleet, it was said, were about to take vengeance 
for the affront. 


Mr. Carr Jeft Tangiers on April 7, accompanied to 
the wharf by all the foreign consuls. 
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MAINE. 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I herewith lay before you an official communica- 
tion from the hon. Danie! Webster, se¢retary of state 
for the United States, under date of the 11th of April 
last, relating to the northeastern boundary; by which 
it will be perceived that ‘‘Lord Ashburton, a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary and —— from Great Britain, 
has arrived at the seat of government of the United 
States, charged with full powers from his sovereign 
to negotiate and settle the different matters in discus- 
sion between the two governments.”* And _ that, in 
regard to the boundary question, he has officially an- 
nounced to the government at Washington that he 
has authority to treat for a conventional line, or line 
by agreement, on such terms and conditions, and 
with such mutual considerations and equivalents, as 
may be thought just and equitable; and that he is 
ready to enter upon a negotiation for a conventional 
line, so soon as the general government shall say it 
is authorised and ready on its part to commence such 
negotiation. 


Under these circumstances, the president of the 
United States has invited the co-operation of the go 
yernments of Maine and Massachusetts in an endea 
yor to terminate this long-pending controversy. 


The communication states further, ‘‘that, without 
the concurrence of the two states, whose rights are 
more immediately concerned,” ‘‘the duty of the ge- 
neral government will be to adopt no new course, 
but to hasten th®pending negotiations as fast as pos- 
sible.” And it is subsequently added that “the gov- 
ernment has agreed to make it (the boundary ques- 
tion) matter of reference and arbitration, and it 
must fulfil that agreement unless another mode of 
settling the controversy should be resorted to with 
the hope of producing a speedier decision.” 


The question presented for your consideration is 
not a party question, but is, emphatically, a state 
question; one in which the whole people are inter- 
ested, and on which their opinions and wishes should 
be truly reflected. The subject of the boundary has 
ever appeared to me to constitute a common ground 
from which party policy and party strifes should be 
sedulously excluded, and on which no other conten- 
tion or rivalry should be witnessed than that which 
naturally springs from an ardent zéal in the cause of 
the state. That the question immediately before 
you is not free from embarrassment and difficulties 


| important considerations necessary to a discreet and 
‘sound decision. 

It is due, therefore, to the subject, that we view 
it in other lights. One alternative now contemplat- 
ed, it seems, by the general government, is a sub- 

mission of the question to another arbitration. 

| Against this Maine has ever remonstrated, and, I be- 
lieve, will continue to remonstrate. We cannot per- 
ceive the difference, so far as authority is concerned, 
‘between doing a thing directly and indirectly. If 
the general government has no power to cede di- 
rectly any portion of this state, neither has it the 
power to accomplish the same thing through the 
forms of an arbitration. But right or wrong in our 
position; successful or otherwise as we may be here- 
after in maintaining it; we see, as a matter of fact, 
that the general government is determined to attempt 
the exercise of such a power, and thus once more 
jeopard our territory, unless some other mode of ad- 
justment be agreed upon. That this should be se- 
riously considered, in coming to a decision, is ob- 
vious. 

The president then proposes, it is stated, “that the 
governments of Maine and Massachusetts should se- 
| verally appoint a commissioner or commissioners, 
| empowered to confer with the authorities of the ge- 
'neral government upon a conventional line, or line 
by agreement, with its terms, conditions, considera- 
tions, and equivalents, with an understanding that no 
such line will be agreed upon without the assent of 
such commissioners. 

It is further stated, that,in view of the fact that 
the British mission ‘is a special one, and its stay in 
the United States is not expected to be long;” that 
more than four months of the session of congress 
has already passed,” its action, perhaps, being ne- 
cessary, if, happily, a treaty should be concluded; 
‘the importance of the subject,” and a ‘firm con- 
viction in the mind of the president that the inte- 
,rests of both countries, as well as the interests of 
the two states more immediately concerned, require 
a prompt effort to bring this dispute to an end, con- 
strain him to express an earnest hope that the exe- 
cutive of this state will convene the legislature and 
submit the subject to their grave and candid delibe- 
ration.” 

With this request, I have deemed it my duty to 
comply; ahd now submit for your consideration the 
matters presented in the communication aforesaid. 


This step has not been taken without mature deli- 
beration. The expense of an extra session, the busy 
season of the year, the danger of divided and dis- 
tracted councils,as wel] as other considerations bear- 
ing upon the point, have not been overlooked. But 
weighty as they are, it has nevertheless seemed to 
me, that I should not have been justified in refusing 
to give the people an opportunity, through their re- 
presentatives, to entertain end decide a question of 
so much importance as the one now presented. And 
whatever might have been my individual opinions as 
to the ultimate action that should be had, the duty of 
convening the legislature would have been regarded 
as no less imperative; this duty being distinct from 
and independent of that devolving upon the legisla- 
ture when convened. The responsibility of further 
action now rests with you; by whom, I have no 
doubt, it will be met and discharged with that calm- 
ness, prudence, and deliberation, required no less by 
your own high reputation than fidelity to your con- 
stituents. 

Whatever may be the claim, however, of the ge- 
nera] government as to its power through indirection, 
it does not claim the power of ceding, directly, any 
portion of our territory, or of directly agreeing to any 
other line of boundary than that described in the 
treaty of 1783. Yielding to the correctness of our 
position in this respect, the general government now 
asks this state for authority thus to settle the existing 
controversy, and invites her co-operation in effecting 
that object. 

The British government also is now prepared to 
propose, for so | am disposed to regard the matter, 
what may be thought to be “a just and equitable 
equivalent” for a portion of that which she has here- 
tofore claimed as herown. If this is not going as 
far as some may deem the honor of the state re- 
quires, jt certainly is far less objectionable than most 


that we have been accustomed to receive from that 
quarter. 
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If any thing Jess than this is intended, I am persy- 
aded that nothing will be accomplished in the way 
of an adjustment. If it is to be said, as has been 
said, that the treaty line must necessarily be agreed 
upon, or that the case is so involved in doubt and dir. 
ficulty that the only equitable way of resolving it jg 
by “splitting the difference,” and dividing the terrj- 
tory in some agreed proportions, such propositions 
ifnot regarded as absolutely insulting, would not I 
am confident, be favorably listened to by a single ch 
tizen of the state. The treaty line we know to be 
practicable one; our claim to the whole territory em- 
braced within that line, we know to be just; and af. 
ter the course that has been pursued in regard to jt 
we have a conviction not to be shaken, that we could 
not honorably relinquish a part to obtain an undis- 
puted right to the remainder. But if Great Britain 
is prepared to substantially yield the point of title 
and offer us a fair equivalent, in other territory, pri- 
vileges of navigation, &c. for a portion of this territo- 
ry, as J am at present disposed to believe, I do not 
see why this vexed question may not thus be put for 
ever at rest. And it is difficult to perceive how 
Maine, in thus consulting her interest, would com- 
promise her honor. 


Entertaining these views, I am free to say, that | 
think favorably of the appointment of commissioners 
by the legislature, with such powers as a just view 
of the case would seem to require; and not wishing 
to avoid my share of responsibility, I cheerfully re- 
commend that course. 


It may be that I have formed a too favorable opi- 
nion of the present disposition of the British govern- 
ment, and that a totally unreasonable, and, of course, 
unacceptable proposition will be made tous. What 
then? Would it necessarily follow that we had erred 
in appointing commissioners, and placing ourselves 
in an attitude to learn what the proposition would 
be? We shall, to be sure, have incurred the expense of 
an extra session of the legislature, but we shall have 
shown to our sister states and the world, that, having 
a just cause, we were disposed to adopt a liberal and 
fair course in conducting it; and that although stre- 
nuous and ardent in the maintenance of our rights, 
we were not obstinately bent on a course tending to 
inerease irritation, or bring about hostilities between 
the two countries. Let what would be the result, 
Maine would stand, as she has heretofore stood, blame- 
less. 


But it may be objected that the government of the 
state has heretofore decided this question, and re- 
fused to invest the general government with a power 
similar to that now solicited. I apprehend, however, 
that on recurrence to the proceedings referred to, it 
will be found that the proposition was then under- 
stood to be, that the executive of the United 
States should be clothed with an unlimited power 
of fixing a new and conventional Jine; and that we 
were not to wait for propositions from the Bri- 
tish government, but were to volunteer them on our 
part. 


Governor Kent, in his special message to the Je- 
gislature of March 14, 1838, says: ‘The grave and 
important question therefore presented to your con- 
sideration, as you will more fully perceive by tlie 
documents referred to, is, whether you will clothe 
the executive of the United States with the unlimit- 
ed power of fixing a new and conventional line.” 
And again: “If a direct proposition had come to us, 
through the general government, for a specific line 
of boundary, yielding to us territory or privileges of 
navigation equivalent to the unsettled territory which 
we might cede to them, it would certainly have pre- 
sented the question to us ina different aspect. But 
the question now is, as I understand it, whether we 
shal] take the lead in abandoning the treaty and vo- 
lunteer propositions for a new line.” 


The proposition then presented, as understood by the 
governor and legislature, was entirely different from 
the one now to be considered; and, of course, the re- 
solve adopted by the legislature at that time cannot 
justly be regarded as committing the present legisla- 
ture on this point, or in any degree impeding its free 
course of action. 

I cannot close this communication without respect- 
fully reminding you that this session has been called 
for a specific object, and expressing an earnest hope 
that your deliberations will be confined to that ob- 
ject; and that as much despatch will be made as may 
be consistent with due deliberation, thereby paying 
a respectful regard to the strong expectations of the 
people on the score of economy. 

JOHN FAIRFIELD. 

Council Chamber, May 18, 1842. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Monpay, May 16. Governor Dorr issued his pro- 





clamation of war against the United States, and hav- 
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ing proceeded to the house of Burlington Anthony, a 

ard of soldiers was stationed there to protect him 
from arrest, with a cannon at the side of the house. 

Tvespay, May 17. At 10 o0’clock an alarm of ar- 
rest occasioned the firing of signal guns and an array 
of his forces, and later in the afternoon they got pos- 
session of two 4 pounders dvelonging to the state but 
used by militia of Provider, .e, making in all in their 
service five pieces. ‘The report of an intended attack 
upon the arsenal was spread. This was a stone 
building of thick walls, under charge of a man who 
is both cool and brave, (Col. Leonard Blodgett,) with 
force enough at hand to maintain his post,” and con- 
tained 5,000 muskets, four pieces of artillery, and an 
abundant supply of ammunition. 

At night a large number of suffrage men from the 
north part of the state reached Dorr’s head quarters. 
His forces marched to take the arsenal. 

The citizens determined to turn out and protect 
the property, which they did well, Governor King 
having ordered out the militia which could be de- 
pended on. The night went through. Dorr and his 
military demanded the arsenal; they were told that 
it would be defended against them. This was about 
90’clock inthe morning. Their cannon were brought 
to bear; bul the attack was not made. 

Gov. King issued a proclamation at night calling 
upon the citizens to arm themselves. 


Wepnespay, May 18. It was ordered in council 
that Dorr must be taken, if possible, to-day. With 
this view Gov. King despatched expresses into all 
parts of the state, and sent a steamboat to touch at 
Newport, Bristol, and Warren, to bring his friends 
from those places. The boat arrived in the morn- 
ing, and brought a large body of men, who were 
joined with their friends and prepared for the field 
of battle. This morning aid came likewise to Gov. 
Dorr’s ranks, and the prospect was that a bloody 
fight must occur. The mayor requested the friends 
of the charter to close their shops, and take a stand 
inthe ranks. It was generally complied with. 

Nine o'clock, .4. M. More citizens under Goy. 
King have just marched over the bridge. They are 
all armed to the teeth. Bodies of suffrage men have 
likewise passed over. There is a report flying about 
that an attempt is to be made to take the Courthouse 
at ll o’clock. ‘This isa critical moment for both 
parties; the streets wear the aspect of a holyday in 
mourning; they are crowded with men, some with 
muskets hurrying to the scene of action, others 
roaming about, mere idle spectators. A guard has 
been placed on the bridge by Goy. King, and atone 
of the doors of the market house. ‘They prevent all 
from travelling either way, unless their business is 
statedor known. ‘There is a body of armed citizens 
drawn up in military array in the square. They 
belong to the Jandholders. 

Halj past nine o'clock. We have just heard from 
the scene of strife; it seems that on the appearance 
of the military around Mr. Anthony’s house this 
morning, that gentlemen came and stated to the mul- 
titude that Gov. Dorr had gone into the country. 

The body of citizens under Gov. King and Col. 
Blodget had marched up at once into the very midst 
of the sutlrage folks, without molestation, and sur- 
rounded Mr. Anthony’s house. A detachment then 
Went into the house, and, on searching, Gov. Dorr 
could nowhere be found. He had, it was_ reported, 
left town. We hear that a number of the landhold- 
ers have gone in pursuit of him, with orders to take 
him wherever he could be found. The leaders on 
the part of the suffrage party had dismissed their 
men, and advised them to retire peaceably from the 
ground. A large body retired in compliance with 
this request. Others were on the ground to a large 
humoer, and around the cannons, on the arrival of 
the body of citizens under Gov. King. 

P Ma.y in the ranks of the suffrage men cried out 
fire;” but there was no attempt in reality to ob- 
Struct the passage of Gov. King’s men in surround- 
ing the house and taking possession of the ground. 
The landholders, under the direction of the marshal 
of the United States, are taking guns and arms from 
all of the suffrage men as they pass through the 
ee on their way home. As the body under Gov. 
hae passed the market, the bystanders gave three 
Cheers. We vubserved in the ranks some of our 

most prominent men. 
Ags past one. Goy. King and his friends have 
een cine from Mr. Anthony’s house. All has 
weal justed. It seems a few of the suffrage men 
bie a leave the cannon. After some considera- 
friewts thn they finally told Gov. King and his 
placas Poni they would take the guns back to the 
wont a a which they took them, but that they 
them ot have them, without resistance, taken froin 
wee pecs Gov. King have all been drawn 
ae © market square, within the past few mo- 
$s. Col. Blodget briefly and pertinently thank- 





ed each company under his command for its soldier- 
like conduct, and they are now repairing to their ar- 
mories. It is said Mr. Dorr has taken the Worces- 
ter road. Many think he will be overtaken by the 
body that has gone in pursuit. Thank God, all ends 
well, and our city is spared from bloodshed. 
Colonel Blodget, the same who was in command 
at the arsenal had command of the force marched 
for the arrest of Dorr. At 11 o’clock, a handbill 
wa circulated containing the resignation of the fol- 
lowing, ‘“‘officers under the people’s constitution” 
who state therein that they “did not contemplate car- 
rying the constitution into effect against the power 
of the general government,” viz. 
Hezekiah Willard, Benjamin Arnold, jr. William 
M. Webster, Frederick L. Beckford, Samuel H. 
Wales, Perez Simmons, Eli Brown, Welcome An- 
gell, John A. Howland, W. Coleman, J. F. B. Flagg. 
A portion of those signatures subsequently turned 
out to be spurious. Messrs. Willard, Flagg, Ar- 
nold and Simmons, had not signed it. It was pub- 
lished at the order of J. A. Howland, one of its 
signers. 
They also disavowed having ‘‘countenanced the 
late movements of Dorr, but had endeavored to coun- 
teract and prevent'so deplorable an act and one so 
destructive of the cause in which they had been en- 
gaged.” 
The suffrage party left with the cannon commenc- 
ed throwing up breast works three feet high in the 
afternoon, were left to their reflections during the 
night, and quietly despersed next morning. 

From the New York 2merican. 

The mingled forbearance and firmness of Governor 
King, and the state authorities generally, under the 
trying circumstances in which they were placed, are 
shown by the event to have been wisely adopted; and 
we say this with the more pleasure, as, looking on 
from a distance, we were disposed to reproach them 
with a want of energy. 

From the Providence Jouri:al, 
“The flight of Dorr, and renunciation of his vio- 
lent and atrocious course, by his immediate friends 
and the leaders of the party which has acted with 
him, will remove the only impediment to a liberal 
extension of suffrage. Such an extension no one 
contends against; and we take the earliest opportu- 
nity, after the establishment of law, and the manifes- 
tation made yesterday of the determination of the peo- 
pie to stand by the government, to record our opinion 
that such an extension should be made. We should 
go about the work, not with the embittered feelings 
of party spirit, but as men bound in a common inte- 
rest, and seeking a common object.” 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Head-quariers, Providence, May 19, 1842. 

The commander-in-chief tenders his sincere thanks 
to the Newport Artillery, Colonel Swan, to the Bris- 


arsenal and from the city council chamber, to retain 
them, and see that they are fit for use, until further 
notice, and to hand in their names and the number 
of muskets in their possession, at the office’of the city 
clerk immediately. By order of his excellency: 

Thomas A. Jenckes, private secretury. 

The ‘minute men” who are enrolling their names 
at the New Era office, will take the hint. Slamm, 
who was in Rhode Island last week, had, we are 
told, a narrow escape from a coat of tar and feath- 
ers. NV. Y. Americon. 


MICHIGAN. 
By his excellency, John S. Barry, governor in and over 
the state of Michigan. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the auditor general and state treasurer 
of the state of Michigan, pursuant to ‘‘an act to pro- 
vide for the adjustment of the five million loan,” ap- 
proved February 15, A. D. 1842, have made out a 
statement of all moneys received by the state upon 
the state bonds for five millions of dollars, issued in 
pursuance of ‘tan act authorising the loan of a sum 
not exceeding five millions of dollars,” approved 
March 21, 1837, and upon the state bonds for two 
hundred thousand dollars, issued under ‘‘an act au- 
thorising a loan of one hundred thousand dollars for 
the relief of the Allegan and Marshalltrail road com- 
pany,” approved April 6, 1838, and ‘tan act authoris- 
ing the loan of a sum not exceeding one hundred 
thousand dollars for the benefit of the Ypsilanti and 
Tecumseh rail road company,” approved April 6, 
1838, and negotiated with said five million loan, and 
of the interest thereon accruing to the first dav of 
July, 1841: And whereas the said auditor general 
and state treasurer, as by said first mentioned act di- 
rected, and pursuant to the provisions of ‘‘a joint re- 
solution in relation to the adjustment of the five mil- 
lion joan,” approved February 17, 1842, have made 
out, in connexion with said statement,‘an estimate of 
damages sustained by the state from the failure of 
the contracting parties, with whom was negotiated 
said loans, to pay the instalments remaining unpaid: 
And whereas,by said statement, afterdeducting there- 
from the said estimate of damages, as directed by said 
act first above mentioned, there appears due from 
the state of Michigan to the holders of said bonds the 
sum of two millions three hundred and forty-two 
thousand nine hundred and sixty 24-100 dollars: and 
whereas the said statement and estimate, with the 
‘result, have been submitted to me as by said first 
mentioned act required, and the same found tobe 
correct: 

Therefore, 1, John 8. Barry, governor in and over 
the state of Michigan, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the said first recited act, do hereby 
issue this my proclamation, to require the holders of 
the bonds, issued in pursuance of the acts aforesaid, 





tol Ariillery, Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, and to the 
Warren Artillery, Captain Fessenden, for the prompt 
manner in which they obeyed the order of the 16th 
instant, and for the efficient aid which they rendered 
in dispersing the armed band coliected on Federal 
Hill, in opposition to the laws of the state. 

The commander-in-chief also tenders bis sincere 
thanks to the Marine Artillery, Lieutenant Colonel 
Nightingale, to the Providence First Light Infantry, 
Captain Brown, and to the National Cadets, Captain 
Martin, for their services in guarding the arsenal 
when menaced with an attack on the night of the 16th 
instant, and for their steady courage and efficient ac- 
tion in executing the orders of yesterday, while dis- 


Hill. 

To the Kentish Guards, Colonel Allen, the com- 
mander-in-chief also tenders his sincere thanks; and, 
while the difficulty of assembling the company pre- 
vented their arriving in season to appear upon the 
field, he. acknowledges with pleasure the evidence 
which their earliest possible arrival gives of their 
readiness to support the law and authorities of the 
state. 

The commander-in-chief congratulates the several 
military corps and the citizen volunteers upon the 
termination of these disturbances, which threatened 
to obstruct the regular execution of the laws and to 
endanger the peace of the state; and he rejoices that 
this object has been accomplished in a manner which, 
while it evinced a determination to maintain, at all 
hazards, the supremacy of the laws, was signalized 
by exemplary forbearance towards those who had 
been betrayed into a violation of their duty as citt- 
zens. By order of his exceilency: 

SAMUEL WARD KING. 
Governor and commander-in-chicf. 
Elisha Dyer, jr. adj’t. general of Rhode Island. 


xeculive department, May 21, 1842. 








lodging and dispersing the insurgents upon Federal | 


Tlis excellency the governor requests those citizens | By the governor: 
who have Supplied themselves with muskets from the | 


to deliver at the office of the state treasurer of the 
state of Michigan, two millions eight hundred fifty- 
seven thousand and thirty-nine 76-100 dollars of said 
bonds, that the same may be cancelled, being the 
amount now outstanding for which no consideration 
has been received by said state, as appears by the 
statement aforesaid; or the holders, at their option, 
may return the whole amount of said bonds to said 
state treasurer, and in such case new bonds will be 
issued for the said amount of two millions three hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand nine hundred and sixt 

2-109 dollars, so found due as aforesaid, to the hold- 

ers of the original bonds. 

And [I do hereby give further notice, that, upon 
the return of the unsatisfied portion of the original 
bonds, or upon the issue of new bonds as above set 
forth, the auditor general, state treasurer, and secre- 
tary of state, under the sanction of the governor, are 
authorised by the said act first above recited to en- 
ter into a negotiation with the holders of all or an 
of the then outstanding state bonds, or with Pon 
other person or persons as may purpose to become 
the purchaser or purchasers of said bonds, to sell and 
convey, in satisfaction thereof, the rail roads or oth- 
er public works belonging to the state, at the first 
|cost, oy at a fair-present valuation; and also such 
portion as may be necessary of the public lands that 
will become the property of the state under the act 
of the congress of the United States, granting to the 
state of Michigan haif a million of acres; but that 
the terms and conditions of such.negotiation, before 
the same becomes binding and obligatory upon the 
state, must be submitted to and approved by the le. 
gislature. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the great seal of the state to be affix. 
ed. Done at the city of Detroit the 27th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, 1842, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America 


the 66th. 
JOHN S, BARRY, 
R. P. Evprince, secretary of state. : 
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MINORITY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MANUFACTURES. 


MR. HABERSHAM, FROM THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFAC- 
TURES, MADE THE FOLLOWING REPORT: 


The minority of the committee on manufactures to which 
was referred so much,of the president’s message as re- 
lates to discriminating duties and domestic manufac- 
tures, not concurring with the majority in the vies 
presented to the house, ask leave, respectfully, to submit 
their own in a separate report: 


The undersigned, being the minority of the com- 
mittee, are impressed with the very great impor- 
tance of the subject, with its delicate nature, and 
with the difficulties and embarrassments in which it 
is involved. Weare aware that it is a subject of the 
deepest interest, not only to every section of the 
country, but to almost every individual citizen, and 
therefore demanding of us and of congress the gra- 
vest and most impartial consideration. We are also 
aware that whatever views we may present will en- 
counter the severest scrutiny, and be condemned by 
the many who look not beyond the limits of their 
own county or state, nor beyond the profit or loss of 
a particular branch of industry. 


The capital and preductive labor of the United 
States may be divided into six great interests: the 
farming, the planting, the commercial, the shipping, 
the manufacturing, and the mechanical, as distin- 
guished from the manufacturing; each sc closely al- 
lied with and dependent upon others, that one cannot 
be affected, beneficially or otherwise, without affect- 
ing all, toa greater or less degree. 
these, there is another upon which they are all de- 
pendent, not only for protection, but for their very 
preservation—the revenue of the Union—which is it- 
self, in turn, dependent for its increase or diminu- 
tion upon the prosperity or depression of each and 
all. 


If we did not approach to the consideration of a 
subject so comprehensive and so delicate, and the 


legistation upon which must act so benefically or 


mischievously upon this great and growing country, 


we would be wanting in the most ordinary potriot- | 


ism as well as the most common self-respect. 


The almost profound peace, of nearly twenty-| 


seven years’ duration, which has succeeded to the 


long and destructive war consequent upon the Ame-_| 


rican and French revolutions, has, by giving confi- 
dence and security to industry, increased, to an ex- 
tent perhaps unexampled, productions of every de- 
scription necessary for the support, the comfort, and 
the enjoyment of man; and these, in turn, by their 
abundance, have multiplied to like extent the pro- 
ductive population both in Europe and in North 
America. If this extraordinary increase of pro- 
ductive force had been confined to the mere ordina- 
ry labor of man, assisted alone by the science, skill, 
instruments, and machinery, which he had previ- 
ously ~ossessed, consumption might, and probably 
would, have kept pace with production, and our 
country, especially, would not have been found in its 
present unprecedented situation; a situation in which 


essentials is cause of complaint and distress to the 
mass. The United States produce more of these 
than are consumed at home, and more than can be 


sold or exchanged abroad for others which they | The monopoly, by the great house of Rothschild, of | 


need. The result is, that skill, and Jabor, and in- 
dustry, seek employment in vain, except content to 
receive an equivalent in the produce of their own 
labor. The property and the produce of the Jabor 
of the debtor will not command that which alone his 
creditor will consent to receive in payment—money, 
and, in consequence, a cry of distress, almost of de- 
spair, has come up to these halls, from all parts of 
our common country, and our legislation is required 
to give relief, where we fear legislation is powerless 
togive it. It would almost seem as if an all-wise 
and merciful but just Providence had willed to pun- 
ish our cupidity, and to teach us content, by chast- 
ening us with the very superabundance of his bless- 
ings. 

By the aid of chemistry and mechanics, the means 


of improving soils have been ascertained, and their | 


in quantity the most sanguine anticipations, and over- 
stocking the markets of both hemispheres with food 
and the raw material for manufactures. 
Prior to the period of which we have been speak- 
ing, man had been content to borrow assistance in 
his labors from animal power, from the stream, and 
the wind; the two last of which he could neither in- 
crease nor command at the place where they were 
needed. Not content to depend on aid so uncertain 
and beyond his control, he sought in the vapor and 
the winds and the storm for a new auxiliary; search- 
ed effects for their causes, and found a mighty power 
which, with abundant materials at hand, and lying 
waste around, he could both create and command 
when and where wanted. The steam engine sprung 
into being, and has worked a revolution in the world 


more extraordinary than any previous discovery of 


science. On the Jand it has rendered the unassisted 
labor of man comparatively valueless; and, on the 
water as well on the land, has almost annihilated 
space, and has enabled us to say “to the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” thou art my neighbor. 

Mr. Adams, in his report from the committee on 
manufactures in 1832, states that, at the conclusion 
of the war in 1815, the mechanical inventions then 
in use in Great Britain alone were estimated as 
equivalent to the manual labor of two hundred mil- 
lions of people. If that estimate was correct, how 
great must be the increase since that time, not in 
Great Britain only, but in all Europe, and in these 
States? That of steam power alone must far ex- 


and men were tempted by their imaginary wealt} 
and by the facility of obtaining loans, to an extraya_ 
gant and wasteful expenditure and consumption, and 
a spirit of wild speculation pervaded the land. ‘The 
states, catching the pervading spirit, constructeg 
rail roads and canals upor. credits abroad, and thus 
gave additional employment to labor, and the mean, 
of a greater consumption to the laborer; and, con. 
sumption still keeping pace with production, the 
evil effects of over-production upon the value of 
property and Jabor were not perceived or felt. By; 
now, that a great portion of this spurious circulation 
progress of the evil of over production, in diminish. 
ing the relative value of property to money; anq 
when the banks were multiplied, and began to Joa, 
and issue their paper freely, and without regard to 
their specie means for its redemption, and the circy. 
lation was thus expanded by paper money resting op 
no solid specie basis, the market value of propert 

and labor was estimated by its value in this bank ps- 
per, and not in gold and silver, and prices advanced: 
in our own country until within the last two or three 
years, and we fear are not yet felt in their full ex. 
tent. The substitution of bank paper, resting on q 
solid specie basis, for specic, in the circulation, was 4 
beneficial corrective, and checked for a time the 
has been withdrawn, and others portions depreciat. 
ed, from its irredeemable character and want of con- 
fidence in its convertibility into specie, property and 
labor are again estimated by their value in specie, 
and the markets of consumption have been dimin. 





ceed the manual labor of two hundred millions of ; ished, while production is rapid)y increasing, both 


people. If twenty-five years ago production and 


consumption kept pace with each other, and then on- | 


ly gave full employment and a fair equivalent for 
labor and capital, what must be the excess of pro- 
duction over consumption now, and what its effects 
| upon labor, when it is believed to be a moderate es- 


In addition to | timate to say that two hundred millions of laborers 


are now added, who work without tiring, and con- 
sume nothing but the wood and coal which they 
themselves are powerful agents in procuring and 
bringing to the place of consumption? The results 





| of such an addition to labor are inevitable, and are 


now being realized in a production, far beyond the 
wants of consumption, of provisions, the raw mate- 
rial, and the manufactured article; and nations are 


competing with each other for markets for their su-| 


| perfluities. The consequence is, a great reduction 
in prices; a great diminution in the profits of capi- 
tal, and consequent depreciation in all species of pro- 


appreciation in the value of money. 
| crease of the circulating medium, or money, kept 
| pace with the increase of production, the relative 
| value would have been preserved; but it is believed 
| that the quantity of gold and silver now in use for 


| ° . . . . . . . . 
_ circulation, or asa basis of circulation, is diminish- 


} 
} 


tion in the produce of the mines. McCulloch, in 


mates the whole annual produce of the American 
and European mines, including those of Russia, to 


nual produce when greatest; and he estimates the 
value of the precious metals annually applied to the 





arts in Europe and America at £3,650,000, leaving 


about €2,000,000 a y to b factured j 
a superabundance of food and clothing, and of other | year to be manufactured into 


coin—being an increase of coin for circulation bear- 
ing but a very small proportion to the increase of 


| marketable commodities. This reduction in the pro- | 


| duct of the mines is the result of the various causes. 


the quicksilver mines of Spain, from which the 
| principal supply of that article is obtained, has, as 
| Stated by one of the gentlemen examined before the 
committee, enhanced its price to an extent so great 


| that it can only be used profitably in working the 


richest ores; and millions of bushels of ores of infe- 
rior quality are, as we are informed, lying worthless 
on the surface to which they have been drawn, be- 
cause the enhanced price of quicksilver has render- 
_ed the process of extracting the metal too expensive 
| to work them to profit. This single fact proves how 

necessary it is to correct legislation, especially for 
purposes of revenue, to trace effects to their causes, 
even if it be only to ascertain that those causes are 


| 
} 
| 





beyond the reach of our legislation. If it be true, 
and we think there can be no doubt of its truth, that 
the production of the mines has to any extent dimin- 


cultivation, when improved, greatiy facilitated; and! ished by this monopoly, then, to that extent, the cir- 


lime, and marl, and compost, in themselves incapa- 


ble of producing vegetation, have restored the worn-| 


out lands of the old world to far more than their | increased, and the relative value of all property to. 


culation of specie, and of paper based upon specie, has | 


been diminished, its relative value to property been 


probable original fertility; while the daily disap-| money diminished. 


pearing wildernesses of the new, hitherto unproduc- | 
tive, are pouring forth yearly, in addition to supply 
already ample, their valuable products, exceeding | 


The effects of the various causes which we have 


endeavored to trace, we trust not tediously or whol-| 


ly unprofitably, have not been seriously experienced 


perty; a dearth of employment for labor, both of 
_man and beast; a fall in wages, and a corresponding | 
Had the in- 


ed, and 1s still diminishing, not only by the increas-| 
/ed consumption in manufactures, but by the diminu-_ 


the last edition of his work, published in 1841, esti- | 


be about £6,000,000—sixth-tenths less than the an-| 


| at home and abroad. 


In Europe, the superabundance of Jabor, both in 
agriculture and manufactures, has reduced its price, 
| while high taxation upon imports has prevented a 
‘like reduction in the prices of food; and nov the 
| day laborer and the operative are forced to work at 
| wages so low as to be barely sufficient to sustain life, 
and no further reduction can of course be made. But 
| as the price of the manufactured article has decreas- 
_ed as production has increased upon consumption, 
_and the price of labor there can be reduced no lower, 
| a reduction in the price of the raw material of ma- 
_nufactures, the production of which has also in- 
_creased and kept pace with the demand, has be- 
_come necessary, to save the manufacturer from loss. 
| This reduction of the raw material has, in this coun- 
try, been most especially felt in the article of cotton, 
| which furnishes more than one half of all our domestic 

exports. Had the price of food kept pace with the re- 
duction in the price of labor in Great Britain,by the 
admission of food from abroad under moderate duties, 
_in exchange for her manufactures, she might still 
_have retained a large portion of the marketof the 
| world; but, unfortunately for the great mass of her 
population, in her eagerness to protect capitalists, 
| whether in manufacturing agricultural or con- 
mercial employ, she forgot the mere laborer, 
| without other capital than his bone and sinew; 
and the consequence is, that she presents a mass of 
wealth unequalled by any other nation, in the midst 
of the most abject poverty and want, to which one- 
sixth of her population is subjected. Her system ol 
high protection to all her great interests is a system 


| of high taxation, not only upon all those great inte- 
rests, but upon the labor of poverty. Her agricul- 
turist is taxed for the manufacturer; the manufac- 
‘turer, in turn, for the agriculturist; and both are 
taxed for the ship interest; which, again, is taxed tor 
the benefit of both; and all her people, and all her inte- 


rests, are taxed to benefit her colonies; who are, in 


| 


turn, taxed for the benefit of the mother country. 
| Thus there is a complete circle of taxation, the pro- 
ceeds of which, after paying to her numerous (ax 
gatherers a Jarge amount by way of compensation, 
flows into the treasury of the kingdom, to sustain 
_ her might and her glory, to which the happiness and 
‘comfort of the mass of her people are sacrificed. 
As evidence of the effect of this system upon the 
large landholders and upon the day laborer in Eng- 
land, we have only to turn to any newspaper of that 
country, which finds its way to this. As an instance 
| nearest at hand, we give the following extract from 
an English paper, found in the National Intelligencer 
of the 19th instant: : 
| Jt is said that, by the death of the late duke of 
Cleveland, his eldest son succeeds to £80,000 a year; 
or nearly $390,000; Lord William Pawlett has a “A 
gacy of £560,000, or more than $2,500,000, an 
_Lord Harvey another of £440,000, or upwards of 
| $2,000,000; there is a legacy of £200,000, or near!) 
$1,000,000, to a grandson; the Dowager has the 


t 


| 
i 


Yorkshire estates, the house in London, and an 1m 
_mense amount of plate, jewelry, and furniture. 

large portion of the unentailed estates in Durham 
' goes to one of his daughters. His Grace, it is said, 
had £1,250,000, or about $6,000,000 in the 35 per 
cent. consols, besides plate and jewelry to the value 


of £1,000,000, or $4,800,000.” 
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In ‘the same paper we find the death of the Mar- 
uis of the Hertford announced, with the remark that 


Such estates as these may, no doubt, be found in 
every county in England, and some even much great- 
er. Now, we do not mean to say that these im- 
mense estates have been altogether created by the 
high protection afforded to the landed interest by the 
high duties on foreign grain and other products of 
farming, but that much of the accumulation has no 
doubt been from that source, at the expense of the 
day laborer, in the increase of the cost of his food. 


Now, let us review the reverse side of the picture. 
We extract the following, from the first paper at 
hand, as a recent report. The cases stated are ac- 
companied by others of like character, and are, no 
doubt, true representations of thousands and tens of 
thousands of cases in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. 


“Let us peep into the report of the poor law com- 
missioners, that we may the better understand this 
new doctrine, which the humanity of Great Britain 
is about to engraft on the law of nations. 

“These commissioners visited the poor in their 
abodes of wretchedness, and the following area few 
of the faets selected from their report: 

“One witness says: ‘Lam counted a good laborer, 
and when there is employment to be had, Iam seldom | 
Ming ort cx? * lam idle for about three | 
months in the year,onanaverage. In the beginning | 
of the summer J was idle for three weeks, one day | 
after another. I had no provision. I sold every ar- | 
ticle in my house, rather than Jet my wife out; you’ 
may be sure we ate the price of them very sparingly; | 
at last, f sold the pot I had to boil my potatoes, and | 
I walked out of the door myself, my wife and six | 





gives her all the facilities for commerce, protects her 
people and their property at home from disturbance 
and destruction from foreign enemies. Her various 
interests are situated in the immediate neighborhood 
of each other, and, in many of her counties, are all 
intermingled. The laborer in the field gets wages 
from the farmer; his wife and children are employed in 
the factory; the factory consumes the coal or the iron, 
copper or tin, of the miner; the miner,in turn, consumes 
the products of the farm and the factory. The fac- 
tory works up the wool of the grazier—and so round 
the whole circle of the neighborhood, which itself is 
but a picture of the whole island. Thus each sepa- 
rate business, while it diminishes competition in all 
the others, adds, by its consumption, to the value of 


for the purpose of showing its ultimate results upon 
the interests of the whole union, and also upon the 
people of Dutchess county themselves. 


By the statement, the duties paid to the govern- 
ment, on the imported articles consumed in that fac- 
tory, are— 

On olive oil, 3,583 gallons; present duty, 


20 cents, $716 60 

Nova Scotia boal, 50 chaldrons, (1,000 
to be superseded by our own.) 108 00 
Indigo, (Bengal), 6,080 lbs. at 15 cents 900 00 
1,724 60 





Manufactures produced, 30,396 yards 





the labor and property of all. 


There it would seem manifest that the whole neigh- | 
borhood would be benefited by the factory: and so it | 
would, if the government did not, under the guise of | 
protection to the labor of each, extract a heavy 
amount of the profits of each and of all by high tax-_ 
ation; not by a tax operating directly upon the man- | 
ufactures or the raw material, both of which can be | 
exported to foreign markets, and thus escape the tax, 
but indirectly by a tax on the food of the laborer, | 
who at last is the sole producer. This tax is levied | 
in the shape of high duties, which prevents foreign | 
grain and other provisions from coming into compe-: 
tition with the home product, and thus, by keeping 
the latter at high prices, forces the laborer to de-— 
mand an equivalent in high wages, in order to enable | 
him to live; and this increase of his wages retroacts | 
again, to neutralize the benefit which the farmer de- 
rives from the protection. A mere revenue duty on, 
foreign grain would not have produced these effects; | 
and in such case the amount of revenue would have 


broadejoth, sold in N. York from ¢2 
to $4 50; say average $3 25 
35,391 yards cassimeres or kerseys, at 


$124,494 00 





$1 25 to $2 25; say average $1 75 61,935 00 
1,241 yards jeans, at 40 cents 496 00 
Home valuation, by actual sales 186,925 00 


Duty on the above sum of $186,925, at 
334 per cent. (at which rate it is pre- 
sumed the foreign article would be 
imported), is 


$62,308 33 


Duty, 20 per cent. on home valuation $37,385 00 
Whole amount of duty actually paid 
into the treasury, as per statement 1,724 60 
Loss to the revenue by excluding the fo- 
reign article 35,660 40 





As the statement does not furnish the amount of 


children. We went of where we were not known, been increased by the increase of import from abroad, sales, it is proper to state that we have ourselves 


and begged.’ 

“Another gays: ‘1 would engage to work at home. 
every day in the year for eight pounds, without food 
or support of any kind.’ | 

“Another, in answer to the question, do your fa- 
mily generally use milk with their potatoes, says: 
‘Milk, sir! I solemnly declare, before my neighbors 
here, that I have been lying in my bed, having blis-| 
ter after blister on me, and did not drink a quart of 
milk, but eat potatoes and salt herrings, and had no 
drink but cold water. A great many of us would pray 
the Almighty to take us off; it would be better for us 
than to live in our poverty and need.’ ” 


Yet it has been said, even on this floor, not once, | 
but often, that Great Britain has been exalted to her 
present state of wealth, and power, and happiness, 
by a system of high protection; and her persever- 
ance in that system is held up to us an example wor- | 
thy of our imitation. But we say that a system, pro- | 
ductive of such effects upon her population, ought 
not to be favored by a government established as 
ours Is, Lo protect and preserve the rights and hap-| 
piness of all, without regard to ranks or sectional | 
luterests, and whose desire for power and for glory | 
ought to reach no further than may be necessary to | 
accomplish that main object. | 


_But the statesmen of England themselves are be-| 
gluning to admit the evils of that system, and are | 
how endeavoring to effect a cure, as far as may be 
in their power, by a reduction of the protective du- | 
ules on many of the necessaries of life; and a bill, | 
by the last accounts, was then pending before par-'| 
liament, introduced and supported by the minis- 
try, to reduce some of the duties which have been 
found most oppressive on the laboring classes; and, 
among others, on some of the very articles which are 


included in the retaliatory clause of the bill reported 


by the majority of the committee, and now pending 
beiore this house. | 


| 
But, admitting that the system of high protection ' 
maintained by Great Britain is not only necessary 
but beneficial to her people; which we have just seen, 
is denied by some of her leading statesmen, ant, as we 
elieve, only sustained by those who are deeply in- 
creat in sustaining it—that is, the great landhold- 
; —Is this evidence that such a system is suited to 
ur circumstances, or that it will be wise in us to. 
persevere in it? We think not. 
pe her need of immense revenue to maintain her 
piss ominion by sea and Jand, her navies, and her 
“mies, and her hosts of civil officers. We will con- 
ne ourselves to the effects of her high protective 


duties on her population at home, without regard to 
revenue, 


sno Britain is confined within geographical li- 
pr ers gs exceeding, if equalling, some of our 
easy — Within these narrow limits twenty mil- 
land § Population are crowded. A portion of her 
tieis ig ve fitted for pasturage, while another por- 
illed ‘con | adapted to agriculture. Her bowels are 
als f ith iron, tin, ms 4 coal, and other materi- 

or manufacture. Her insular situation, while it 





that source, in consequence of the high duty. In 
illustration of what we have just said, we beg to re- 


‘fer to the statement of Mr. Schenck, a large pro- 


prietor of the Glenham Wool Factory, in Dutchess 
county, New York, a part of which is annexed to 
the report of the majority of the committee, to 
which we refer; and another part of which is hereto 
annexed, marked No. 1. We give the statement for 
what it is worth, without vouching for its correct- 


‘ness; but, as he is a deeply interested witness in fa- 


vor of manufactures and high protective duties, we 
may be permitted to rely upon his facts in an argu-, 
ment against the protective system; the more espe- 
cially, as Mr. S challenges a refutation of his state- 
ment, and is said to be an old acquaintance of the com- 
mittee on manufactures of 1828. | 

Mr. S. states the capital of the company to be 
140,000. They manufacture wool into broadcloths, 
kerseys, &c. They consume, in the products of the 
neighborhood, of— 

Fleece wool, 170,000 Ibs. costing $72,954 39 





Soap, 11,174 Ibs. costing 1,195 98 
Teazles 1,945 57 
Cords fire wood 585 88 
76,2381 80 

The pay, in wages to their operatives, 
per annum 40,000 00 
116.281 80 


Thus, continues Mr. S. by the capital of $140,000 
of this single factory, a market is furnished for the 
products of that county of $116,000. The labor of 
the 170 operatives, alone, supports not Jess than 500 
persons, and these consume, weekly, of the products 
of agriculture, not less than the value of $200 per 
week, in beef, pork, flour, butter, eggs, milk, cheese, 
&e. equal to 10,400 per annum. To sum up the 
whole, in his own words: ‘Thus $1,422,000 is the 
agricultural capital now in requisition to supply the 
manufacturing investment of $140,000.” This sup- 
ply consists of the wool, soap, teazles and firewood, 
used in the factory; of winter fodder and summer 

asture for the sheep, and provender for the horses, 
and food for 170 operatives, with their families, es- 


timated at 500. 
Here, then, is a large expenditure, beneficial to 


We will say no-' most, if not all, of the inoabitants of the county, in 


a greater or less degree, in the same manner as the 
whole population of England is more or less bene- 
fited by their manufactures; that is, as long as the 
manufacturer can find a profitable market for his 
products, and as long as the government abstains, 
‘from heavy direct taxation, outweighing the benefits. 
Is it surprising that the people of Dutchess county, 
looking alone to the immedite benefits to themselves, 
| without regard to the ultimate effects even on them- 
selves, or to the immediate effect upon other portions 
of the union, should be the advocates of high pro- 
‘tection? But let us pursue the statement of Mr. 
Schenck, not for the purpose of showing its tempo- 

rary benefits to the people of Dutchess county, but 


| 


| while now no revenue, comparatively is derived from fixed the above average of sales, and that-the actual 


sales may have exceeded or fallen short of the as- 
sumed amount of sales. ‘The average, however, is 
founded upon data furnished, and is probably near 
the truth. This factory went into operation in 1823; 
and Mr. S. states the average profit of the investment 
to be only 2! per cent. but by Mr. S’s own statement, 
the aggregate dividend from 1832 to 1841. both in- 
clusive, being a period of eleven years, is 58 per cent. 
which, divided equally among those eleven years, is 
5-3.11 per cent. as follows: 

1831, dividend 10 per cent. 

1832, no dividend, 

1833, dividend 10 per cent, 

1834, no dividend, 

1835, dividend 15 per cent. 

1836, no dividend, 

1337, no dividend, 

1838, dividend 8 per cent. 

1839, dividend 8 per cent. 

1840, no dividend, 

1841, dividend 7 per cent. 

In the seven years previous to 1831 there was no 
dividend, except in the year 1825, when a dividend 
of 5 per cent. was made; and in 1827 there was a 
loss of 13 per cent. One more fact from the state- 
ment, and we w II proceed to draw our conclusions. 
It states the whole expenses of the factory (includ- 
ing the expenses of insurance, transportation, inte- 
rest. &c., amounting to $7,135, 51, and sundries not 
specified, amounting to $3,795 66) to be $144,556. 
Now, our first conclusion is, that there is error 
either in our average of sales or in Mr. .Schenck’s 
statement of dividend of 7 per’ cent. for 1841; for 
the sales of that -year being $186,925, and the whole 
expenses but $144,556, the difference would be 
$42,369, or upwards of 30 per cent. on the capital. 
We call upon those who know the prices better than 
we do tasay where the error is, and: to what extent, 
if any. But take Mr. S’s own statement of divi- 
dends for the last 11 years, and there is an avera 
annual profit of 5-3.11 per cent.,and in 184] of 7 
per cent.; either of which, we will venture: to say, 
is better than the average of the rice, cotton, or to- 
bacco, or wheat growers, in any part:of our coun- 
try in that year; and yet Mr. S. says “less than a 
duty of 50 per cent. on the foreign cost of woollens 
will not sustain the domestic manufacturer. The 

majority of the committee either doubt the truth of 
Mr. Schenck’s statement of the amount of duty ne- 
cessary to sustain the manufacture, or they are will- 
ing to Jet the woollen factories go to ruin; for, by the 
bill reported, the duty is fixed at 40. per cent. ad va- 
‘lorem; being the same as the duty on 30th June, 1841, 
‘in which year the’7 per cent. dividend was made; 
and about 7 per cent. less than the duty in June, 
1835, in which year the 15 per cent. dividend was 
made; and ten percent. less than in. June, 1833, 
when the dividend of 10. per cent. was made, and 
which last was a duty of 50 per ecentum—the least 
amount now fixed. by Mr. Schenek:.as necessary to 
preserve the manufacturer from rain. If- so, let net 
the laborer in that factory, or the farmer, or the 
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grazier, who supply it, be deceived by the immedi- 
ate benefits to themselves: they must also look to 
the immediate and ultimate effect upon the revenue 
from customs, and reflect that, if home manufac- 
tures exclude the foreign, they must reduce or de- 
‘stroy revenue from foreign manufactures; and that 
the government will be forced, of necessity, to sup- 
ply revenue for its ordinary wants, to heavy taxa- 
tion on tea and coffee, now admitted free, and on 
salt and other foreign products of common use 
among them; and, when these fail to supply a sufli- 
ciency income, then to a direct taxation on their 
lands, buildings, sheep, and capital and labor, as 1s 
now the case in England; for revenue must be had, 
and to an amount daily increasing, as the country in- 
creases, for the necessary increasing expenditures of 
the government. ‘The immediate benefit, then, is 
lost, in the certianty of the ultimate burden, which, 
as in England, will reduce a large mass of our peo- 
ple to a taxation pressing them to starvation. 


Having thus endeavored to show the effects of one | 


small factory on its immediate neighborhood, and 
upon revenue, we will now proceed to examine the 
effects of the whole protected manufactures of the 
union upon different portions of the country, and 
upon the revenue from customs. For the purpose 
of doing this within a limited scale, we have select- 
ed a few of the most important, both of production 
and consumption, believing that an exposition of the 


converted into certain forms, is worth about §80 per 





that the census returns are far below the truth. We 
will, however, take this as the average per head. 
The result is, that, according to population, the 
eight states consume $11,754,000, while the whole 
residue of the union consumes $17,631,000 worth. 

Having now disposed, for the present, of the sub- 
ject of woollens, let us proceed in like manner to 
the subject of manufactures of iron. By the cen- 
sus returns it appears that the aggregate manufac- 
ture of cast iron in the union is 286,903 tons, and 
that of bar iron’is 197,233 tons; of which the same 
eight states produce 166,613 tons of cast, and 158,515 
of bar, while the product of all the rest of the un- 
ion is 120,290 tons of cast, and 38,718 of bar. By 
the statement of Mr. Oakley, annexed to the report | 
of the majority, it appears that the cast iron, when 


ton in the home market, and bar and other wrought 
iron about $85 per ton, average; and he estimates | 
the whole wrought and cast iron made in the United | 
States in 1840 at $25,000,000. Taking his values; 
and referring to the census returns for data on which | 
to found proportions of production, we believe we | 
are below the truth when we say that the eight! 
states produced 67 parts,or $16,750,000, while the | 
rest of the union produced 33 parts, or $8,250,000. | 
By the table of exports of the produce of iron, for. 
1840, doc. 122, page 252, it appears that the whole | 
export of the United States of the domestic pro- 





effects of these will be a fair illustration of the ‘ducts of iron was $1,104,000; leaving for home con-| 


whole. 
for the most part taken from the returns of the late 
census; from the treasury reports of imports and ex- 
ports, especially of the year 1840; and from the 
evidence taken before the committee, a part of which 
is annexed to the report of the majority. In stating 
figures we have generally omitted numbers less than 
1,000 as immaterial. ‘The omissions of the frac- 
tions, many of which are large, may lead to appa- 
rent discrepancies in aggregates; and it is possible, 
even after the utmost care, that errors may have 
been committed to the extent of ten or even twenty 
thousand in large sums; but errors of thousands 
where the results are millions, cannot materially af- 
fect the conclusions to which we have arrived. 


By reference to the returns of the sixth census, 
just made, it will be perceived, that in eight states, 
which lie together, in the northern and northeastern 
sections of the union, (to wit: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 


New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania), with aj to be far below the truth. 


The facts which will be here presented are | 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 


! 


sumption $23,886.000. By the summary table of. 
imports, included in the above document, page 122, | 
itappears that the amountof manufactures of iron 
imported in that year, paying ad valorem duty, was 
$2,575,000; that paying specific duties, $4,656,000— 
making in all $7,231,000; of which was re-exported, 


entitled to drawback, $134,000, and not entitled, ' 


($57,000; leaving amount paying duty, $7,097,000; 


| 





and leaving for consumption, $7,040,000, and leaving 
for the whoie home consumption, both of domestic 
and foreign, $31,030,000; of which, according to the 
ratio of population of 4 parts to the eight states, and 
of 6 parts to the residue of the union, the former 
consumed, say $12,412,000, and the latter 18,618,000 
dollars. This estimate, even in this article, is pro-. 
bably a fair one, from the well-known destructive 
character of the slave population. 

Passing, now, from the manufactures of iron, we 
will proceed to those of leather; and here, again, 
we rely upon the census returns of 1840, though said 
The whole leather ma- 


free population of 6,258,000, the value of manufac- |nufacture of the United States is stated to be in va- 
tures of wool is $18,840,000; while the value of the | Jue $33,134,000; of this amount, the eight states 


: s,s , Ye . . . % 
same manufacture in all the remaining states and | produce $25,126,000, while the residue of the union. 


territories, including the District of Columbia, con- 
taining a free population of 8,316,000, and a slave 


! 
} 


produces only $8,008,000. The committee of a con- 
vention of dealers, manufacturers, and operatives in 


population of 2,486,000—in all, 10,802,000—is only | leather, assembled in Boston in March last, reported 


$1,852,000. 


It will be further seen, that the quanti- | to your committee, as will be found in the statement. 


ty of domestic fleece wool produced in the year 1840, | annexed to the report of the majority, that they es-| 
in the same eight states, is 20,266,000 pounds; a part | timate that this manufacture produces in the United | 
of which, according to Mr. Schenck’s statement, | States ‘‘more than $50,000,000 worth annually, em- 


, : : | 
found a market at his factury at 48 cents per pound, | ploying 100,000 persons.’”? We will, however, con- 
or, according to the statement of Mr. Cutts, was | fine ourselves to the amount stated in the census re-| 


worth in Vermont, in the same year, an average of 
40 cents; which Jast we adopt as the basis of our 


estimate, and at which rate the above quantity of | committee state the product of Massachusetts alone 
wool was worth $8,106,000, while in all the residue | as equal to $18,000,000, or more than one-half of the 


of the union the production was only 15,535,000 
pounds, worth $6,214,000; showing a difference in 
favor of the eight states of $1,892,000. It will also 
appear, by reference to the report of the secretary 
of the treasury of the imports and exports from the 
Ist October, 1839, to the 30th September, 1840, 
(the latest report we have), that of manufactures 
of wool there were imported, free of duty, 2,387,000 
dollars; of goods suoject to ad valorem duty, 
$6,227,000; and of those subject to specific duty, 
$463,000—in all, subject to duty $6,690,000. It 
willfurther appear, that there were re-exported of 
the above, free of duty, $24,000; of dutiable goods 
not entitled to drawback, $17,500; and of goods en- 
titled to drawback, $346,000—making, in all, of 
goods manufactured of wool, which were imported 
and paid duty, $6,344,000. The result is, that the 
whole importof woollens which remained in the 
country for consumption for that year was only 
$8,689,000. After a careful examination, we can- 
not find that there was any export of the domestic 
manufacture in that year. ‘The whole domestic pro- 
duction, of course, remained in the country for con- 
sumption, and which, added to the foreign import 
not re-exported, gives for the whote consumption of 
the union, in that year, $29,385,000; of which 
$18,840,000 was the production of the eight states 
above named. ‘This consumption will give, as the 
consumption of each individual in the U. States, 
about $1 70; which, from our experience, is not the 
average cousumption of the slave population, ur 
scareely so, and is so smal! as tv induce the belicf 
that foreign woollens must have been smuggled, or 
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and of saddlery, $59,517, being together $273,800, 





} 


turns, because it exhibits the particular amount of 
production in each state; premising that the above 


whole, as shown by the census. The import of ma- 
nufactures of leather into the United States in 1840, 
paying an ad valorem duty, was $473,091, and speci- 
fic duties $69,407, and the whole re-export $80, 
(which re-export of $80 worth went to Texas), leav- 
ing $542,000 for consumption, paying duty. The do- 
mestic exports were, of shoes and boots, $214,360, 


and being more than half of all the import; leaving 
of domestic and foreign production, for home con- 
sumption in the United States, $33,403,000, or about 
$2uverage to each person, and which, according to 
the ratio above adopted, of 4 parts to 6, will give! 
for consumption to the eight states $13,361,000 and 
to the residue of the union $20,041,000; and this last 
cannot certainly be incorrect, if the whole con- 
sumption, as estimated by the manufacturers, of 
$50,000,000, is correct. 

Passing from the manufactures of leather, we 
will proceed to the examination of those of cotton. By 
the census returns it appears that the whole value 
of cotton goods manufactured in the U. States is 
$46,350,000; of these, the eight states produce 
$41,380,000, and the residue of the union $4,970,000. 
The value of like manufactures imported into the 
United States in 1840 is $6,504,000; and the amount 
re-exported $1,103,000; leaving for home consump- 
tion the value of $5,401,000. Of the re-exportation, 
the value of $989,700 was entitled to drawback; 
which, being deducted from the whole import, leaves 
$5,515,000 subject to duty. The exports of the do- 
inestic manufactures were $3,549,000; which, de- 








ducted from the value of the domestic manufacture, 





eS 


leaves for the home consumption $42,801,000; whict, 
added to the foreign, makes the whole consumptio; 
of the United States in 1840 equal to $48,202 099 
about equal to ¢2 80 for each person; and, adopting 
the above ratio of 4 parts to 6, gives for the con. 
sumption of the eight states $19,280,000, and for 
that of the residue of the union the sum of 
$28,921,000. Now, when we recollect that cotton 
cloth is used as a substitute for all other cloths, fo, 
every use to which cloth can be applied, and is of 
more common use among the poor than any other 
we do not think that $2 80 per head exceeds the 
average consumption of any section of the country; 
and if we are right in this, the census estimate myst 
be entirely below the truth, as any individual can as. 
certain by calculating the averaga consumption of 
his own family, be they white or black. Time wij 
not permit usto go into similar examinations of 
other branches of extensive manufacture in the U. 
States—such as paper, refined sugar, hats, and glass: 
the three former of which, it is believed, are now 
almost, if not entirely, excluded from import by the 
high duty. 

Having endeavored by the above statements to 
show the comparative production and consumption 
in the eight states named, with that of all the rest 
of the union, in the above four great articles of ma- 
nufacture, and also the amount of consumption of 
each of those articles which pay no duty, in compa. 
rison with the amount imported which pays duty, 
let us now proceed to ascertain from the exports of 
domestic preductions how those eight states stand in 
that regard, in proportion to the exports of the resi- 
due of the union. The whole export of domestic 


productions of every description, for the year 1840, 


was $111,655,000; of which the products of the sea, 
amounting to $3,198,000, may be considered almost 
exclusively the product of the labor of the eight 
states; while tobacco $9,883,000, and raw cotton 
$63,870,000, and rice $1,942,000, in the aggregate 
$75,695,000, were certainly the exclusive productof 
the residue of the union. Now, allowing one-half 
of all the balance of the exports to the eight states, 
which any one who will examine the summary table 
of exports annexed to the treasury report for 1840, 
above referred to, will,we believe, think to bea 


very liberal allowance, those states export half, say 


$16,386,000; to which add the products of the sea, 
as above, $3,198,000, and we have $19,584,000 as 
the whole amount of their share of the foreign ex- 
ports of the year 1840, while the exports of the pro- 
ductions of the residue of the union amounted to 
$92,081,000. 

Taking all the estimates as above made to be cor- 
rect, and we believe they approximate very nearly, 
if not entirely, to the truth, the following table will 
show the aggregate results: 
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Remark. The difference in the above tables be 


tween the aggregates of the domestic production and 
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of the consumption of the domestic production is the 

amount of domestic products exported. We do not 
retend to entire accuracy in the above calculations, 

Put the aggregates approximate so nearly the truth, 

that the errors, ‘if any, cannot affect materially the 
reat results. 

The first of these results 1s, that the eight states 
produced, in that year, (1840), $79,020,000 of the 
above fonr classes of manufactures more than all the 
other eighteen states, and the territories and the 
District; and that they, (the eight states), consume 
of that amount $43,140,000, leaving the residue, after 
deducting the foreign exports, of $4,926,000, say 
$25,954,000, as the consumption of the rest of the 
union, of the domestic manufactures of woollens, iron, 
leather and cottons, of the eight states. Now, if we 
assume the average duties on similar articles to 
have been, in 1840, 35 per cent. ad valorem, which 
no one can, we think, doubt, who will examine the 
table No. 3, annexed to the report of the majority, 
the duty on the 25,954,000 dollars, if the same 
amount had been imported, would have amounted 
to 9,083,000 dollars, while the duty actually paid 
into the treasury, on all the imports of the like four 
classes Of manufactures, calculated on the same 
rate of duty, paid into the treasury only 6,823,000 
dollars. Now, all the manufacturers who have been 
examined before the committce seem to agree that, 
unless the duties on those articles are kept as high 
as they were in 1840, they cannot live, or com- 

te with the foreign manufacture in our own 
market; and in this opinion the majority of the coin- 
mittee seem to have concurred, by reporting a bill 
assessing the same amount of duties on those im- 
ports as were levied in 1840. If so, the consumers 
pay, in the increased price of the domestic product 
over the foreign, the whole duty of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, (that is, $9,083,000), which whole amount 
is paid by the eighteen states and territories in the 
following proportions, according to representative 
population, at the ratio of 65,500, that is to say, di- 
viding the whole into 128 parts: Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Michigan, pay 43 parts, or $3,051,000; Dela- | 
ware, Maryland and Virginia 23 parts, or $1,632,000; | 
Kentucky and Tennessee pay 21 parts, or $1,490,000; | 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Loui- | 
siana and Mississippi, 41 parts, or $2,907,000. In_ 
these estimates we have taken the two-fifths of the | 
slave population unrepresented as equivalent to the | 
consumption of the state of Maine, and the three | 
territories and the District. Of this whole amount, | 
not one dollar goes into the treasury, but the whole | 
to the manufacturers of the eight states, as the re- | 





‘mon consumption, would, no doubt, show like re- 


the effect of domestic manufactures upon revenue, | 
An investigation into other articles, of like com- 


sults. But why waste time in further examination, 
when the table above shows, in a consumption of 
141,000,000 dollars worth, only $21,500,000, or one- 
seventh, is supplied from abroad? 


We have stated above that the eighteen states, 
with three territories and the district, pay a taxation 
of upwards of $9,000,000 to the other eight states; 
but, to prevent cavilling, we will reduce the amount 
to three-fourths of that sum—say to $6,750,000. 
There are those, however, who deny the existence of 
such tax altogether; and others, more reasonable, 
who, while they admit the tax, insist that, by the 
additional demand which is created for the produc- 
tions of the eighteen states and the territories, the 
benefit is equal to the tax, and neutralizes it. Let 
us for a moment examine these two positions. The 
first rests upon the assertion that the competition 
created by the domestic manufacture has so reduced 
prices that the consumer is even the gainer by the 
high protection which first induced, and now sustains, 
the domestic manufacturing system. We ask if this 
is true? By reference to the statements annexed to 
the report of the majority of the committee, and the 
price current of London for the year 1806, which will 
be there found, it will appear that the price of bar 
iron there, in that year, was £17 10s., which, at four 
dollars and eighty cents to the pound sterling, is 
$83 60; and by another table, there to be found, it 
will appear that, in the year 1841, in the same mar- 
ket, the English bar iron was £6 153.932 10. At 
the same time it will appear that, in Sweden, the 
best Swedish bar iron, which is admitted to be equal 
to if not better than all others, was selling for £11 
5s.==$53 92. The Swedish bar iron sells now in 
London, after paying a duty of $7 10 per ton, for 
$64 80. ‘The domestic bar iron of this country sells 
now, and did in 1841, in the New York market, at 
$85 per ton, which is more than the highest priced 
bar iron did in London in 1806; while the best bar 


iron can be had in Sweden for $53 92, being $31 08 | 


per ton less than the consumer in the United States 
pays for the same or an inferior quality of the do- 


many other articles of common consumption specified 
in the bill. 


Now, let us proceed to examine the truth of the 
position of those who admit the tax on the consumer, 
but insist that it is neutralized by the benefits derived 
from thedomestic manufacture. We may admit that 
it may probably be true as relates to those who, live 
in the neighborhood of the factory, and work in it, 
or supply food to the laborer, or furnish the other re- 
quirements of the establishment, as in the case of 
Glenham wool factory, above referred to. But how 
is it with those who live at a distance? These last 
can only be benefitted in two ways: first, by the re- 
duction in price, which we have shown is not the 
fact; but that, on the contrary, he pays a heavy tax; 
or, secondly, by giving him an additional better mar- 
ket for his raw material or other produce. Let us 
see whether it does this. Take the case of the corn 
or wheat grower of the seaboard of Maryland or Vir- 
ginia. Do the iron foundries of the interior benefit 
him, or contribute, in any way, to compensate him 
for the higher price he pays for his horse shoes, or 
ploughs, or hoes, or his cotton or his woollen cloths, 
or blankets, or hats, or negro shoes? Take the rice 
planter, and we will find that the quantity of rice 
consumed in the man:tfacturing states is comparative- 
ly too small to affect the market price materially, or 
at all. ‘Take the cotton planter. The statements 
made before the committee would show that the eight 
states, with the addition of Delaware, Maryland and 
Maine, consume about*300,000 bales, or 120,000,000 
of pounds, say one-sixth of the average crop of the 
U. States. The other 1,500,000 bales, or 600,000,000 
of pounds, may constitute about one-half of the 
average consumption of the raw material in EKu- 
rope, and makes tlie consumption here about one- 
eleventh of the whole consumption of Europe and the 
United States; but if no cotton was manufactured 
in the United States, the consumption of the manu- 
factured article would not be materially affected, 
especially in the non-manufacturing states, for in 
such case these last would certainly consume as much 
as they do now; the only difference would be, the 
article would be manufactured abroad, and sent back 
here to be consuined, paying 20 per cent. to the re- 





mestic article. Mr. Young, in his statement, also 


venue, instead of 40 or 50 per cent. on the cost, to 


annexed to the majority report, says: “That upon | the domestic manufacturers. The remittance to pay 


the English prices of bar iron in November last, and 


a duty of twenty per cent. bar iron could be delivered | 


on the dock in New York at abont $37 per ton,” 
which is $48 less than our domestic bar iron can be 
now purchased at the same place. All the above 
facts rest upon the testimony of the manufacturers 


| for the foreign manufactures imported would be fur- 


-nished by the exported raw material, so that no ad- 
ditional foreign drain for specie would be created; 
jand thus disappears the humbug that the domestic 
| manufacture prevents foreign indebtedness. It would 
| be a mere exchanze of the raw material for the ma- 





sult of the difference of price secured to them by | themselves; and, therefore, there can be no mistake | nufactured, and $1,000 worth of the one would pay 


the protective duty. This being the fact, the inquiry 
is presented to these eighteen states, whether; as a 
mere matter of profit and loss, those states, or any 
portion of them, gain, in the protection afforded to 
their productions, au equivalent for this amount of in- 
direct taxation? We think not, especially when it 
is considared that this consumption of the foreign 
articie, thus excluded by the domestic, would have 
paid into the treasury the greater part if not the 
whole of the $9,083,000, at no greater cost to them, 
and of a greater portion of which they would have 
got the benefit of the expenditure. And for this 
amount of duty, and the $29,994,000 of the consump- 
tion, they have actually paid in their foreign ex- 
ports, though not into the treasury, or to the foreign pro- 
ducer, as will appear by the statement of toreign ex- 
ports above. The distribution which we have thus 
made of this tax among the states, as above, must, 
of course, be modified by the greater or less amount 
7 gg own domestic production of the several 
cinds. 

As evidence that the domestic manufacture is ex- 
cluding the foreign to an extent that endangers re- 
venue altogether, except derivable from that portion 
of our consumption which, on account of climate 
or other cause cannot be furnished by home pro- 
duotion, we refer to the leather manufacture, to 
show that a consumption which, by data from the 
Census returns, exceeds $33,000,000, and, by the 
statements of the manufacturers before the commit- 
lee, exceeds $50,000,000, only pays duty on 542,000 
dollars, that being the value of the foreign import in 
1840. By reference to the tables of imports for that 


year, with a population of 17,000,000, we import- | 


ed, of boots, shoes and slippers, 63,624 pairs; and by 
reference to the tables attached to the report of the 
secretary of the treasury of that day, of imports from 
Ist October, 1801, to 30th September. 1802, it will 
appear that, with a population of 5,306,000, there 
We cr imported 93,440 pairs. By reference to the same 
lables, it will also appear that, in 1840, there were 
sported of nails and spikes 819,000 pounds; and in 
slie 2, as above, 3;448,171 pounds—a difference in 
ry Of 1801-2 of 2,629,171 pounds. This reduc- 
ion in the quantity of imports of only two articles 


in our assuming them to be true. They show that 
we pay now more for bar iron than we did thirty-five 
years ago, while, if the duty was reduced to twenty 
per cent. ad valorem, we would get now the best 
Swedish at $20 per ton less than we pay now; besides 
which, there would be a gain to the revenue of twen- 
ty per cent., or about $7 50 per ton, whereas now 
the revenue gets nothing. The consumer pays the 
620 to somebody, and that somebody, it cannot be de- 
nied, is the domestic producer; and therefore he (the 
consumer) not only pays that tax per ton, but he is 
forced to pay it by the law which imposes the high 
duty. In the case of bar iron, at least, while no duty 
is paid into the treasury, the American consumer 
pays a bounty of $20 per ton to the domestic manu- 
facturer; and the domestic manufacturer, while he 
puts the $20 into his pocket, consoles the consumer, 
that, by the domestic competition ereated and preserved by 
high protective duties, he has got the article at a much 
lower price than he would otherwise have done; and, 
if he expresses a doubt, the manufacturer assures 
him that it is even so, and that the idea that high pro- 
teetive duties increase the price is a mere ‘Virginia 
abstraction,” and that he had better go home and in- 
quire if he has not got his iron cheaper now than he 
could have bought it thirty years ago, when the duty 
was only twenty per cent.; and he further tells him, 


fit of another, provided the tax was laid indirectly, 
and paid voluntarily, as in his case. 


tective duties. 


committee. 





Ol extensive consumption in our country will show 


by way of comfort, that all the talk about the equality | 
of duties and imposts, provided for by the constitu- | : 
tion, is mere stuff, and was neyer meant to prevent | zens of Maine and the other states, who travel into 
the taxing of one section of the country for the bene- | Canada, well know that they can get a broadcloth 


have now made it pretty clear that, in bar iron at Philadelphia. , $a; 
least, the consumer has gained nothing by high pro- destroy our domestic factories, and all manufactures 
The same result will be found to the would immediately rise in price, from want of com- 
consumer of iron castings at $80 per ton, and him petition. ! \ be 
who consumes cotton cloth worth about eight cents ' were competing with Great Britain, or any other 
in Europe, after the same shall have been valued at nation, alone; but we are competing with not only 
the custom house at twenty cents the square yard, Great Britain, but with France and all Germany, 
and a duty of thirty per cent. on the twenty cents, or including Sweden, and Denmark, and Norway, and 
six cents added to the original cost of eight cents, as with upper Italy and Switzerland; and these nations 
is provided by the bill reported by the majority of the are competing, in like manner, with each other, in 
‘And we have also no manner of doubt, the various articles; and, the moment our market is 
though we have not particularly examined the mat- opened, all those nations would be competing for its 
ter, thatthe same will be found to be the result In possession, and the foreign competition would pre- 


| for $1,000 cost of the other. Again: There is no 
gain in difference of price of the raw material, for 
| the Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans markets 
are regulated by the price in Europe, as all know; 
jand the purchaser, whether for the domestic or fo- 
reign market, pays just the same price. Where, 
then, is the benefit to the rice or cotton states? None 
that we can see. In the sea island, or long staple, 
none certainly; for it is believed that scarcely a bale 
is consumed in the domestic manufacture. We cer- 
tainly do see very little or no benefit to the rice or 
cotton planter; and as these are the great consumers 
|of the horses, cattle, and grain, of Kentucky and 
| Tennessee, and perhaps even of the northwestern 
'states, we can see but little benefit to them by a sys- 
‘tem which, while it reduces the ability of their best 
|customers to purchase, must, and indeed is, forcing 
those customers to produce at home those very arti- 
‘cles. So far, indeed, is the system from being a be- 
inefit to any of these parties, that, in consequence of 
the high duties, they pay from 12 to 16 cents on the 
‘dollar more for each pair of American shoes they 
‘consume than they would for French or German 
shoes of the same quality, after these last have paid 
20 per cent. duty into the treasury, as will appear by 
reference to the statements of the manufacturers ane 
'nexed to the report of the majority. The same re 
marks will apply to hats, and to all other manufac- 
tures highly protected which they consume. The citi- 





‘coat in Quebec at about two-thirds of the cost of a 


We think we coat of the same quality in Boston, New York, or 


But, say the domestic manufacturers, 


This would, no doubt, be the result if we 
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vent any advance in prices here. We have only to) greater part of the sterling exchange of the south, branches of manufacture which are now 

advert to the testimony taken before the committee | and west is sent to the north to be sold; notwith-| upon us for protection, and apply the same rule to 
of parliament of which Mr. Hume was chairman, to| standing which, exchange is always against the south | them, (for the same rule must apply to all), and what 
satisfy us that this would be the case. By that testi-| and west: 1s the picture of the future, and that the future of even 
mony, it appears that woollen cloths are manufactur-| With these facts staring us in the face, the loss of | the present generation? The answer is obvious,— 
ed cheaper in the south of France than they are in| the trade of the markets of the eight states is held up/The manufacturers supported by limited capitals 
England, and that their coarse cloths have driven the | as the mighty bugbear to frighten the rest of the} must fail, and the operative be left without employ, 
English out of the Italian and Egyptian markets to| union into a system of high protection, and we are|or, to sustain themselves, wages must be reduced. 
some extent; and one of the witnesses before that! taunted with a bravado, uttered by an honest manu-/ until the reduction reaches to what is called “the 
committee thinks that woollen cloths can be produc-/ facturer in the late great leather convention in Bos-| pauper wages of Europe,” when, to escape starvation 

ed, in several parts of Germany, so cheap as to pay | ton, who we believe was a disinterested witness be- they must go at last to where nature now invites 
the expenses of transportation and 15 per cent. duty, | fore the committee, in the following words of bro-| them—to the vast and waste, but rich wilderness of 
and compete with the English in the English market | therly love: ‘He would tell the southern gentlemen what| the west, for a subsistence; and to which hundreds 
itself; and we now purchase many woollen and cot-! we want, and then tell themwe will have it.” If he had | of thousands of people in like condition are daily has- 
ton cloths in Germany and France, in preference to| known southern gentlemen, as the gentlemen in Mas- | tening from Europe; and to which other hundreds of 
purchasing them in England. If more information is| sachusetts do, he would have known that this was not | thousands are sighing to follow, but cannot, from in- 
wanted on this subject, we refer to the report of Mr. | the way “‘to get it.” ability to procure the means of removal. 

Hume itself. It is plain, then, that, if our manufac-| In making the foregoing estimates, far be it from! But to return to the immediate subject in hand— 
tories were annihilated to-morrow, European compe- | us to mean to calculate the value of the union—that/| the revenue. What is to be the effect of this entire 
tition would alone keep down the prices. The truth| isa calculation which, if the time should ever come | exclusion of foreign competition upon that? Those 
is, that our consumption is small in comparison with | for making it, is not to rest upon figures, but upon foreign products only which do not enter into com- 
the great whole. Our consumption in 1840, includ-/ estimates of higher and more serious import. Our petition with ours, or rather those only which we 

ing both the domestic and foreign manufactures of | object is to spread before the people the whole sub-| from climate, cannot produce, will be imported, and 


cotton was only $48,000,000, while, in the same year, | ject, as far as may be in our power, that they may 'the whole revenue from customs must be derived 
the export of England, of that article alone, was! calmly consider it in its whole, and not in its partial | from them. Of these, the principal luxuries are 
£24,552,000, or, at $4 80 the £,=$117,850,219. Our 


i bearing; that feelings may be reconciled, not excited; | wines, silks and spices, which, with the ease with 
whole production of $46,000,000 would scarcely be | and that, in the midst of the pecuniary distress which | which the two last, especially, can be smuggled, will 
missed in the market of the world, and would in- 


d now presses upon all, we may meet together to con-| cease to furnish revenue, to any extent, if subject to 
stantly be supplied by the European manufacturers. | sult for the great interests of the country, and for the _very high duties. The residue of the principal arti- 


“he consumers of manufactures in the United States, | best means of raising revenue, so essential “for the cles are sa't, now subject to a_duty of 8 cents; and 
however, are assured that, if they will submit only | common benefit and general welfare.” tea and coffee, which are now free; and sugar. Will 


ten years longer to the tax imposed by our system of| with these views, we will now proceed by pre- ' the people, and especially the poorer classes, submit 


high protection, they will get the domestic manufac- mising, what we think no one can deny, that the in-| to a high duty on these? And if they do, the only ef- 
ture as cheap as they can the foreign of the samme : 


crease of domestic manufactures has prevented the fect would be to add to the privations of the poor, 
quality now. There would certainly be much of increase of the imports of the foreign manufactures | and to deprive them of even these small comforts, 
comfort in this assurance, if we did not know that) of jike kinds in proportion to the increase of our po-| amid their poverty; and force them, as the laboring 
the same assurance was given ten years ago, when pulation, extension of territory, and necessary in- Classes are now forced in England, by high duties, to 
a oe aie icy Agha + pl nig creased expenditure. This being admitted, the in- buy them by the ounce instead of the pound. While, 
fused aul P d ig om ' quiry presents itself, has this increase of the domes-. then, high protection may, forthe moment, afford re- 
abroad, subject toa duty of 20 per cent.: ‘tie manufactures been caused, in whole or in part, lief to the manufacturer, and may possibly for a year 
On the whole, then, we, and we presume all, are | by protective duties? In so vast and diversified a OF two increase the revenue, yet the effect must be 
satisfied that high protective duties add much to the! country as ours is, and with such an intelligent and to increase the domestic competition, and diminish 
cost of the protected article to the consumer; that! enterprising population, and where personal liberty the revenue, by the exclusion of the foreign article, 
the time has now arrived, when a continuation of! and private property are well protected, and with an until wages are reduced to the “‘pauper” wages of 
that system must reduce the revenue from imposts | almost boundless field inviting to enterprise, manu- Europe, and direct taxation, as in England, upon al- 
even toa less amount than it is now, or must confine | factures would, as a matter of course, have grown up most every article necessary to comfort, and even to 
those imposts to articles which, from climate or other | and flourished, and would have kept pace in health- existence, or, as it is said there, even to the air they 
cause, we cannot ourselves produce to any extent,! ful action with the increasing wealth and population breathe, must be imposed, to supply the indispensa- 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, salt and wines; and that, to | of the country, as far certainly as the article could ble demands of the government, and that in a very 
obtain sufficient revenue from these, they must be; have been produced as cheap at home as brought few years. 
subjected to enormous taxation. And, further, we! from abroad. So far they would have increased | 


are satisfied that, while all the great branches of la-| without protection, nor would they have needed it. 


bor and production are suffering severely in every | This healthful action would have been aided and 
quarter of the union—for, if the manufacturer can-| cherished by the incidental protection which mode- 
not realize five per cent. on his capital, neither can/ rate duties, imposed for the purpose of revenue, 
the rice or cotton or sugar planter, or the grain grow- | would have afforded; but the present alleged distress, 
er, or the grazier—it would be the extreme of injus- | if the distress really exists, and it probably does in 
tice to subject eighteen states to heavy burdens, for many cases, proves that manufactures have gone far 
the benefit of the eight remaining. And, further,| beyond the healthful action referred to, and that 
that; if beh veer ‘ange in the system of high protec-| more capital has been already invested than can be 
tion, tea and coffee, and other essentials, now admit-| profitably employed. That this excessive investment 
ted free of duty, must be subjected to heavy taxa- has been induced by high protection, no one can 
tion; and when these fail to afiord sufficient income, | doubt who will recail to mind the ruin caused some 
direct taxation must be resorted to, even in time of 

rofound peace. This state of our country would, 
indeed, be the independence of the celestial empire, 
but it would be an independence based on a violation 
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But, on this portion of the subject, there is yet 
another view to be taken. The cotton of the south 
and southwest had heretofore produced such profita- 
ble results as to invite and create competition, both 
at home and abroad, to an extent which has now 
rendered that culture of little profit, so that very 
few planters, at present prices, can realize even five 
per cent., and many not half of that profit; and the 
rapid increase of the culture, as the vast forests to 
the west of the Mississippi are opening, leaves but 
little hope of any permanent advance in price, be- 
yond the present low rates. At the present time, 
the greater part of the labor of that rich and vast 
twenty years ago to the then established manufacto- | section is engaged in its culture. Their wants are 
ries, by the new investments and competition produ- now principally supplied by the manufacturers of 
ced at that time by the increase of the duties. But the north and east; and by the cattle, horses, and 
why refer to past events as evidence, when at this hogs, and other productions of the west. The more 
of the great laws of nature, by which it is wisely or- | very moment the manufacturers are urging upon us, | considerate among them are now beginning to feel 


dained that, from the diversities of climate, soil and | as an act of justice and of right, that, as they were the necessity of making and raising, within them- 
production, nations shal] be dependent upon each! tempted by high duties to engage in the business, 


; ea “selves, those articles of necessary every day con- 
other for exchanges of their respective commodities. | they ought to be protected by still higher duties tosave sumption, and for doing which nature has afforded 


It is to give facilities to this interchange that rivers|them from ruin. We think, then, that it cannot be to them every facility. Their mineral wealth, and 


flow, and the ocean spreads out its mighty highways, | denied that high protective duties heretofore have their water power, and their fuel, are almost unli- 


and the winds change, and the north star stands as| caused the necessity for higher protective duties! mited, the raw material of cotton and wool is at 
the guide to the mariner. 


Nature never intended | now, to secure even, as they say, reasonable profits.’ their doors; their climate is propitious for the pro- 
that the great and necessary consumption of man | But here another and very grave question presents duction of almost every article necessary for food or 
should be supplied by a hot-house system, whether The statements above show that a 


pile itself. Like causes produce like effects, under like manufacture. 
that consumption is of vegetables or of manufactures. circumstances. In the present state of the civilized very limited market is furnished abroad for the 
We have shown, in a previous part of this report,! world, while capital is eagerly seeking every where northern and eastern manufactures, or for the pro- 
that the foreign-exports of the eighteen states and | for safe investment, at even small profits, when Eng- | ductions of the west, and that there js but little pro- 
the: territories jn 1840 amounted to the sum of lish manufacturing science and skill, with English ' bability of an extension of that market. The north- 
$92,051,000, while that of the remaining eight states | capital, are spreading themselves over the valleys of ern and eastern manufacturers, therefore, find their 
amounted to $19,534,000; amounting, in all, to! Switzerland and the mountains of the Tyrol, and are! great market in the cotton-growing states, as do also 
$111,665,000. Of this last we allow, according to! even lighting their fires on the sides of the Andes,| the western producers of cattle, horses, hogs, and 
the furmer apportionment, for consumption, six parts; will not high protective duties invite again, as it did ‘grain; but should the cotton-growing states maau- 
to.all the union; except the eight states named, equal | before, new and extensive competition, both foreign facture for themselves, or raise the cattle, horses, 
to $66,999,000; which last amount, deducted from and domestic; and will not the same distress and ruin and hogs, necessary for their own wants, all of 
their.above foreign exports, leaves a balance of trade, ' as followed before, but more aggravated, because in-| which is now being done, where are the north or the 
in. their favor, of $26,032,000. If the foreign import,| volving greater numbers, call again for duties still | east to find a market, or where the west? That they 
then, had been the only import in that year, those | higher, to exclude the very limited competition of} will do this, is not imaginary; that they are already 
eighteen states would have had a surplus to that! foreign capital and cheap foreign labor which still | doing it, is certain. The Carolinas and Georgia, and 
amount to receive im specie, and exchanges would | exists, and which itis now sought to exclude? We) the northern portions of Alabama and Mississippi, 
have been enormously in thejr favor. But, so far! say limited, for, by reference to the tables above, it| are doing it. They are wisely raising their own cat- 
from this, the exchanges have been for years against! will appear that the foreign articles in the four clas-| tle, horses, bacon, and wheat, to the exclusion of 
them, in their exchanges with the eight states; and | ses of manufactures of most common consumption in| western products; and the cotton factories gt Athens, 
why? Because they purchased from the eight states,| the country are not more than one-seventh of the| in Georgia, are competing with like factories at 
for consumption, that amount of $26,082,000 more | consumption. Even that total exclusion, which, ‘Pawtucket and at Lowell. But this is not all: Ohio, 
than the eight states took from them; and hence it 1s| while it removes all competition, will also entirely ‘and Kentucky, and Tennessee, are beginning to 
rarely, if ever known that a sterling bill goes from! destroy reyenue from that source, will only postpone! manufacture, to a considerable extent. And Mary- 
the north: to the south or west to be sold, while the the ruin for a few years. Extend this view to all land already manufactures $1,150,000 worth of cot- 
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ton goods, and Virginia her $446,000 worth, besides | cotton, or tobacco, is not dependent upon or affected 
nearly 25,000 tons of iron; and South Carolina 2,500. materially by the market in the United States, but is 
tons; and Louisiana nearly as much; and Georgia, | regulated by the foreign market. Now, if the price 
with unbounded means, is already entering into the of rice, cotton, or tobacco, has fallen in the foreign 
market; and Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, togeth- | market, all foreign products, whether of manufac- 
er, produce upwards of 100,000 tons; and Maine is | tures or of luxuries, have fallen there in proportion; 
competing in wool, and in ali the variety of northern | and if the producer here received his returns at the 
and eastern manufactures. Now, we ask the north | prices of the market in which he sells, still he would 
and northeast, when all these states supply them- | lose nothing bythe depreciation of his own products. 
selves, Where are they to find a market for their la-| But the effect of the duty is to destroy this equality. 
bor? And in an especial manner we ask the eastern | He sells and buys at the prices in the foreign market; 
states whether, like Tyre of old, the fisherman will | but what he buys he cannot consume at home until 
not spread his nets on the rock of Plymouth, and | he pays the duty upon it, be it high or low. Here 
Lowell “tbe a desolation?” The loss of the market | the equality is destroyed, and his loss by the general 
in the southern and western states will be rendered | depreciation of the foreign market is just the duty 
the more speedy and certain by high protective du-| which he pays on the import; or, if he brings back 
ties; for the very effect of protection is to encourage money, and buys the domestic manufacture, his loss 
the increase of manufactures, and will operate alike |is just the amount which the price of the domestic 
in every region where capital is seeking investment manufacture has been enhanced, over the foreign, by 
and labor employment, and where like facilities are | the protection. And what is his compensation? No- 
afforded. We invite investigation into the truth of thing. For we do not consider that either the cot- 
our statements; and we ask our people, in every sec- | ton, the rice, or the tobacco, gains any equivalent in 
tion of this vast Union, and especially of the manu- | the duty imposed to protect them. 
facturing sections, for them, both a grave and candid | Thus, then, while he loses by the general depre- 
consideration. We feel that we have done but our | ciation in the market, by all he sells, he gains no 
duty in presenting them, and we trust that we have | equiyalent advantage by the general depreciation in 
done that duty calmly and honestly, and in a proper what he buys, or if any, very small. His burden, 
spirit. |then, consists in the loss of equivalent advantages; 
We have shown, as we think clearly, at least we and as the duty is increased, his burden increases in 
have endeavored to do so, that the effect of high du- amount. If this increase of burden is called for by 
ties and protection hitherto in our country has been the necessities of the revenue, none will complain, 
to excite ruinous competition, and to prevent an in- at least none ought to complain; but if that necessity 
crease of revenue on particular articles of manufac- can be met by a reduction of the burden, instead of 
ture, of large consumption in the country, prdpor- its increase, then all the consumers have a right to 
tioned to our increasing population and increasing |complain, and the more especially, if, while all are 
necessity for revenue. We have, we trust, also suffering from the depression of prices, that burden 
shown, in like manner, that, whatever may be the is increased on all, for the protection of a particular 
temporary benefits resulting to the people in the . class, as is avowedly one object of the bill reported 
manufacturing sections from high protection, those by the majority of the committee. But even here, 
benefits can be only temporary; and that, if the fur- if it were not for the general indebtedness through- 
ther protection now demanded is afforded, it will on- out the country, this increase of burden might be 
ly hasten the evil day to them, which must come, quietly acquiesced in. But, while all property and 
and greatly aggravate the evil when it does come—a_ products have depreciated to a third of their former 
day when legislation, even of the most friendly cha- value in money, the amount of the debt is precisely 
racter to the manufacturer, cannot provide relief. the same. A debt of $100, which could formerly 
The danger is from domestic competition, which have been paid by two bales of cotton, is still a debt 
cannot be prevented by any legislation of ours; and of $100, and requires six bales to pay it. The same 
that domestic competition is not to be confined to the is applicable to the day laborer who is in debt, and 
competition of domestic capital, skill, and labor, but indeed to all classes of debtors. The loss falls upon 
must extend to cheap English capital and skill, and all. The man of large property is no longer able to 
cheap European fabor, planting themselves within pay his debts, except at ruinous sacrifices of proper- 
our own borders, in the rich mountains of the south ty. He is no longer able to employ the mechanic or 
and the vast and fertile valleys of the west. We the Jaborer; and the mechanic and laborer are 
ask whether it is not better, in the true spirit of the thrown out of employment, and they and their for- 
Anglo-Saxon race, in that of your pilgrim fathers, mer rich employer become beggars together. Such 
to meet the evil at once, and by sacrifices compara- is the case in every part of our country; and is it at 
tively small to avert it? We ask whether a system such a time as this, that wise and just legislation would 
of moderate duties, designed for revenue alone, yet extend the arm of protection to one class of the peo- 
affording incidental reasonable protection, is not bet- ple, by increasing the burdens of the others? 
ter than a system of high protection, even although; We have said that the effect of protective duties is 
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the domestic manufacturer in the market here, so as 
to compel the latter to reduce his price, then the 
difference between the amount of that reduction and 
the duty is a reduction of so much of the profits of 
both the foreign and domestic producer, and the con- 
sumer pays the whole residue of the duty, whatever 
that may be, back to the foreign producer, who has 
previously paid the whole into the treasury. If the 
importer of the foreign article, in consequence of 
the increased cheapness of production abroad, can 
still afford to sell his goods lower than he has pre- 
viously done, the domestic producer is forced, in or- 
der to effect sales, to reduce his prices. This is the 
contest which has been going on since, by the im- 
provement of machinery, the foreign and domestic 
manufactures combined, have equalled or exceeded 
the demands of consumption; and the ultimate result 
would be, provided the government did not interfere, 
that the purchaser or consumer here would purchase 
at the very lowest price at which the article could 
be produced, either abroad or at home, with the ad- 
dition of the expense of the transportation of the 
foreign commodity. But the government does inter- 
fere in one of two ways: first, by laying a duty on 
the import of the foreign commodity, for the mere 
purpose of revenue, say 15 or 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. In this case it is obvious that the importer, if 
previously he had sold the article at the lowest rate 
he could afford, must, to save himself from loss, add 
that 15 or 20 per cent. to his price; and the imme- 
diate effect of this addition is, that the domestic pro- 
ducer adds that amount to his price, and the purcha- 
ser pays the addition. Here the revenue duty affords 
that much protection incidentally to the domestic 
manufacturer, not with a view to protect him, but to 
raise revenue. But suppose, in such case, the do- 
mestic manufacturer is not content, but demands a 
greater protection, and the government consents and 
adds 10 per cent. more to the duty: here, again, the 
importer is forced to add that 10 per cent. to his 
price, and the domestic article is also advanced in 
like manner, and so on, until the duty is raised so 
| high that the domestic producer can undersell the 
|importer of the foreign article, and still make large 
profits; in which last case, the domestic producer 
gets possession of the whole market. and the foreign 
|is excluded altogether. In this last case, it is obvi- 
‘ous that the purchaser is now at the mercy of the 
_domestic producer, and must either pay the price he 
chooses to impose, or go without the article: at the 

same time, the revenue from the article is altogether 

lost, and the domestic producer has got all the bene- 

fit. The foreign competition is now at an end; but 
‘then commences a new competition. The enormous 

profits invite additional investments of capital in the 
- domestic manufacture; and, after the capital thus 

invested is so large that the whole demand is suppli- 

ed, the contest for the market then commences be- 
| tweea the domestic manufacturers themselves, and 

prices begin again to fall. But here the government 





a portion of the capital and labor now employed in to keep up the prices here far beyond the prices at Cannot interfere, by further taxing the consumer, ex- 


manufactures may be forced into other employ? which they could be imported from abroad at a mere 
And we appeal to the six millions of English pau- revenue duty. Can this be denied? Why do the 


cept by granting a bounty on the export—an expe- 
dient resorted to in many cases in England, and in 


pers for experience, to enable us to answer the ques- , manufacturers come here to demand protection at Some few ps ay ‘le yi ba 7 pe pg peels 
tion; and we appeal to Ireland, and to Great Britain our hands’ Will any one in his senses believe that Now, it is obvious that this contest may be carrie 


herself, and to her colonies jn the islands of the west , their object is to reduce the price of their own goods 
and on the continent in the east; we appeal to her, | to the consumer, or that they believe, for one mo- 
with all her wealth and all her abject poverty, to an- , ment, that it will have that effect? Is not this single 
swer the question. question an answer to all such pretences? The ver 


‘as far between the domestic competitors as it was 
‘between them, when allied by a common interest, 
and the foreign, and that it must ultimately terminate 
in the same result. The weaker party must be dri- 


Let us now proceed to inquire into the effect of object of protection is to secure to the domestic ar-| ¥@" out of alia ae yp oa ne as, by ply of 
high protection upon the consumer, in whatever part ticle a higher price in the home market, by adding the cheaper production abroad, he cannot go into 


of the Union he may live. 
ties have cheapened the manufactured article, and ‘ket. 
thus the consumer has been benefitted. 


It is said that high du- to the cost of the foreign article in the same mar- any foreign market without loss, he must give up the 
Now, while we insist that such is both the ob- | business and he ruined. 


But suppose, in the midst 


That many | ject and effect of protection, we at the same time of this last contest, the “cheaper” foreign capital 


articles which formerly cost twenty cents can now | admit that the price thus added to the price of the comes in, as it can do, (for no legislation can prevent 


be bought for ten or twelve, is unquestionable; but, | domestic article is not, in all cases, equal to the that,) i 


t must of course, if brought here to a suffi- 


on the other hand, it is equally true that many arti- amount of duty or tax imposed on the importation cient amount, and invested in manufacture, drive the 


cles, which the consumer of them himself produces, | of the foreign. 


and which formerly sold for twenty cents,cannot now | 


There has been much discussion as. Whole domestic capital out of the market, and our 
4 a 7A . §hoe a. s s ‘ é r 
‘to who pays that duty or tax; some insist that it falls OW? domestic manufacturers are all ruined. The 


he sold for ten or twelve. Cotton and woollen goods | on the foreign producer, some on the home produ- | Very high protection which excluded the article, 


are instances of the former; the raw cotton and rice |cer, and others on the consumer. 
instances of the latter. The cotton and the rice |take of the matter is this. 


The view we! When manufactured abroad, is the very inducement 
We premise, however, t® this introduction of foreign capital; and the only 


grower, then, as far as their cheapened consumption | that in all cases the manufacturer, whether foreign | or game is, par ae English appease feu? 
goes, gain nothing by the reduction in the price of | or domestic, will ask the highest price which can be their money, and their agents, and wol ’ 


the manufactured articie, fora pound of cotton or|had for his commodity. 


rice will now buy in quantity no more of those man- ‘duced in this country, the consumer pays the whole expenc 
ufactures than they did formerly. As far then, as duty, whatever it may be, if he is obliged to buy. 
their consumption of the article goes, they have If the article is produced here, and the duty is pro- 
hibitory, the consumer pays the whole duty, not into Pays 


gained nothing by the fall of the price. The pound 


of cotton or rice will buy just as much of those ar-|the treasury, but into the pocket of the manufactu- 
But when | rer; but, in such case, if there be competition in the 


ticles now as it did then, and no more. . 
the cotton or rice grower comes to pay for articles | production of the domestic article, sufficient to re 
the price of which has not been reduced in like man- | duce the price, the consumer saves to the extent o 


ner i vs ; rele sducti * pri stic producer Contests we ! in 
, aS in the case of bar or cast iron, then he feels |the reduction of price, and the domestic ates cer aying more for the article than he would do if there 


the reduction in the price of hisown product. But} loses an equivalent amount of his profits, an 


admit that all he sells and all he buys are cheaper | difference between that price and the amount of the 
than they were formerly, still we repeat the inquiry, duty is paid by the consumer to the producer. If the. 
what is the effect of high protection upon the consu- | production abroad is so cheap as to enable the for-| 
mer? To answer this question, we must refer to|eign producer to pay the duty and expenses of trans- 
The price of rice, | portation, and still to enter into competition with. 





what we have heretofore stated. 


If the article is not pro-| and make the article free of duty, and receive and 


i the profits at home, to the injury of our for- 
eign exchange and total destruction of revenue, in- 
stead of making the article there, and sending it here, 
by the way a good per centage into our trea- 
sury. This is nota mere imaginary operation, It 
has commenced already, and will be encouraged and 
. increased in extent by the very high duty which is 
¢ intended to exclude competition. - During all the 
have described the poor consumer is 


was no duty, whether the price be increasing or di- 
minishing; and when the prices are falling, very sen- 
_ | stble and honest men are persuaded that the fall in 
the price is the result of high protection; and for- 
mer high prices are pointed to as the proof, And, 
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if, perchance, the duty be reduced, and prices are 
not reduced, or are enhanced, the fact is instantly 
called in proof of the same position, when, in truth, 
such rise, if it does occur, is the effect of the increas- 
ed demand created in the foreign market by the new 
market which is opened here, and lasts only until 
that increased demand can be supplied; or it is the 
result of the increased price of the raw material, 
caused by the increased demand for the manufacture 
in the European market. In support of the positions 
we have taken, we make an extract from the late re- 
port of the select committee of the British house of 


commons, of which Mr. Hume was chairman: 


‘High and protective duties impose on the consu- 
mer a tax equal to the amount of the duties levied 
on the foreign article, whilst they also increase the 
price of all the competing home produced articles to 
the same amount as the duty. But that increased 
price goes not to the treasury, but to the protected 
It is obvious, that high protected du- 
ties check importation, and are, consequently, unpro- 
ductive to the revenue; and experience shows that the 
profit to the trader, the benefit to the consumer, and the’ 
fiscal interests of the country, are all sacrificed when heavy 
impost duties impede the interchange of cominodiiies with 


manufacturer. 


other nations.” 


A bill, based upon this conviction, is now in pro- 
gress in parliament, reducing the duties on imports, 
at the very moment that we are passing a bill to raise 
duties to an extent almost prohibitory; and the benefits 
of the system in England are pointed to, as the evi- 


dence of the wisdom of our course. 


Having endeavored to show the effect of high pro- 
tective duties on revenue, and iis unequal action 
upon different portions of the union, let us devote a 
few moments to the effects of the system upon the 
shipping interests of the United States, and conse- 
quently upon our navy. By reference to the printed 
statements annexed to the report of the majority of 
the committee, it will appear that the difference in 
the cost of a suit of sails of the best English duck, 
for a ship of 700 tons, in Liverpool and New York, 
is 4600; of which $81 only is the cost of labor. 
What would be the difference of the cost of building 
the ship, and in fitting her for sea, in anchors, cables, 
and all the iron used in her construction, we have 
But, from the diffe- 
rence we have shown in the price of iron in Liver- 

ool and in New York, the cost of the iron in New 

ork must exceed that in Liverpool by at least one- 
half; and by the proposed bill is made one-half, or 
thereabouts, the duty being $25 per ton on bar iron 
rolled, and $17 per ton on bar iron hammered, on 
nails 4 cents per pound, on spikes 3 cents, on iron 
cables and chains 2 cents, and on anchors 2 cents per 


no data by which to determine. 


pound; which is, on all, equal at least to 75 per cent. 
and on several of the articles exceeding that rate. 
This, then, is the difference of the cost of the iron 
in the two places. But this is not all. The duty 
on hemp is fixed by the bill at $40 per ton, on tarred 
cordage 4 cents per pound, and on untarred 5 cents. 
By the statements annexed to the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee, it will be seen that the cost 
of clean hemp, imported from Russia, after paying a 
duty of 20 per cent. is 10$ cents per pound, or $33 40; 
the duty, by the proposed bill, is $40 per ton. By 
reference to the same statements, it will appear that 
tarred cordage, under a like duty of 20 per cent. 
would sell at 9 6-10 cents per pound. The duty, by 
the proposed bill, must then be nearly or quite 50 per 
cent. on the original cost. This difference in the 
cost of building the ship and in rigging must be so 
great as to force the ship owner to require higher 
freights; and the consequence is, that our ships are 
unable to compete in the foreign carrying trade, and 
have almost disappeared in the north sea, as we 
are informed, before the cheaper freizhts of the 
B:emen ships, are now being superseded even in 
our own direct trade, now greatly reduced by 
reduction of imports, in proportion to the num- 
ber of ships, in consequence of the high duties. 
The effect, too, of wages on land being kept 


up by protective duties, is,to keep from the sea| 
service many whe would otherwise go into it; and) 


thus our supply of native seamen is diminished, and 
difficulty is found in procuring a sufficiency of such 


seamen for even the small number of our vessels of} 


war. 
Here we close our review of the various mis- 


chievous effects of high protective duties; and now, it | 
may be said, admitting we are right in our conc): | 
By no) 


sions, would we destroy our manufactories? 


ish and foster the whole? 


to all. 


the government. Why sacrifice any? 


and 4 cents per pound. 


the capital, and still leave 23 per cent, ad valorem, 
as a protection to the wool grower. 


you add to the profits of all the workers in iron in 
the Umted States, and still leave the producer a hea- 
vy protection. 


enjoy a heavy protection. 


ufacture. 
As evidence of the effect with the reduction of the 


rage price of wool in this country appears to be about 
40 cents per pound; the average in Europe is about 25 
cents. A 20 percent. duty and freight would add 
about 6 cents; say it would be imported here at 3] 
cents, and sold to the manufacturer here at that price, 
he thereby saving 9 cents per pound. The amount 


Culloch, is, in value, about £3,000,600, or nearly 
$15,000,000. The duty proposed by the bill is 23 
per cent. and 4 cents per pound to protect the wool 
grower. In England the duty is only one cent, to protect 
the wool grower there. The cost of pig iron in New 
York is $30 per ton. The foreign cost of the best 
Scotch pig iron is about $17 50. The duty proposed 
by the act is $8 per ton, or nearly one-half of the 
first cost of the best Scotch pig iron. By the pro- 
| posed bill, dressed or tanned skins and hides are to 


dozen, and sole and bend leather to 8 cents per pound. 
Undressed hides, however, as they are the raw ma- 
terial of the tanner, are admitted free of duty, 


and are imported to the amount in value of 2,750,000 
dollars. 


In searching for the objects on which to raise re- 


giving incidental protection to a great interest of the 
Mississippi valley; but it would somewhat have ab- 
stracted from the tanner the value of the protection 
given by the duty on manufactured leather, and there- 
fore an equivalent is afforded, at least to Kentucky, by 
a high duty on hemp and imported cordage, at the 
expense of the ship owner. 

If, then, the manufactures of wool, iron, and lea- 
ther, are really in the distressed condition in which 
they are represented to be, we may, without destroy- 
ing the factories, give them essential relief, by re- 
ducing the duty on the raw material, by subjecting 
it to a moderate duty only, instead of a duty of ex- 
clusion, as in the three cases I have named. The 
duty on the raw cotton from abroad could also be re- 
duced to a revenue duty, without injury to the cotton 
producer; for, as we believe, no duty imposed upon 
foreign cottons here can materially affect that article 
in the market of the world. 
and that of the most inferior kind, imported into the 
United States; nor do we believe that the removal 
of the duty altogether would affect the price in the 
home market. Our domestic consumption is so small, 
in comparison with that of the world, that the price 


foreign market, and the price in New York rises or 





falls with the price in Liverpool. 
of the India and other cottons must interfere with 
the cotton of the United States in the genera! con- 
sumption; and it is really a matter of little conse- 


means. Independently of the employment and sup- | quence to the grower of cotton, whether it displaces 
port they give to thousands, we, as Americans, feel | a given quantity in the foreign or the home market. 


proud of the valuable as well as beautiful. results of | 
the ingenuity, science, skijl, and enterprise, of our | 
countrymen. But we feel a like pride in seeing the | 
results of that same ingenuity, science, skill, and en-| 


terprise, in all other departments of industry—in the 


disappearance of the forests before the labors of the | 


But, independently of this consideration, it is a mat- 
ter not under our control, for England can at any 
moment, by the imposition of heavy duties on our 
cotton, nourish and increase the production of the 
India or other cottons, if it shall become her inte- 
rest to do so, and in that manner entirely counteract 


Strike off but one-fourth from the 
duty on dressed or tanned leather, and you at once 
enable the shoe and bootmaker better to compete 
with the foreign labor, while the tanner will still 


Reduce the duty on all 
other raw materials used in manufactures to a reve- 
nue duty, and you relieve all other branches of man- 


duties on the raw material would have on the profits 
of the manufacturer, we will again refer to the state- 
ments annexed to the report of the majority. The ave- 


of wool produced in England alone, according to Me- 


be subjected to a daty varying from $1 25 to $4 per 


venue, here would have been a fair opportunity of; the acts of 1828 and 1832. 


There is very little, | 


is wholly dependent upon, and is regulated by, the | 


The consumption | 


—- 


-—_———— 


axeman; in the rich and fortile fields, which are|any effect of our legislation. Whether, therefore, 
spreading onwards, and onwards, until they are smil- | the alarm which has been created, if any really ex- 
ing beneath the morning sun almost at the base of | ists, by the alleged increasing and improving produc- 
the Rocky Mountains; and in our noble ships, which | tion in India, i8 with or without foundation, we are 
unfurl the stars and the stripes on every sea and in| powerless to avert the danger by our legislation, and 
every harbor, and are the wonder and admiration of | would apprehend no evil in the reduction of the duty 
the world. Shall all these be paralyzed or sacrific- | to a mere revenue duty. A like alarm was created 
ed, to foster a single interest, however important? | some years ago among the growers of the long staple 
Or, rather, shall we not, by giving to each.a fair | or Sea Island cottons, by the attempt to produce that 
share of our share and protection, endeavor to nour- | article in Egypt, with seed from the state of Geor- 
The valuable principle of | gia; but that was as groundless as we trust this js 
our government is, equal rights and equal protection | now; for during the last three years, as we believe, 
If you encroach upon the rights or interests | no such cotton has been exported from that country, 

of one, for the benefit of another, you violate this | at least none appears, we believe, in the English im- 
great principle, which lies at the very foundation of | ports, and the attempt to produce it there has been 
The duty on) given up, and an inferior quality is mow substituted. 
wool, by the proposed bill, is 23 per cent. ad valorem, | Indeed it would be almost impossible for any foreign 
Strike off the 4 cents, and | cottons to compete with us now in our home market 

you add to the profits of the wool factory in Dutchess | under a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem; for the 
county, above referred to, $7,000, or 5 per cent. on | most inferior of our cottons are now as low as 4 cents, 


and these are superior, or at least equal, to the best 


Strike off | India. 
a part of the duty proposed on pig iron, and 


But it will be said, if this is really the state of the 
raw material of the cotton manufacturer, then the 
relief to be afforded to him must be by other means 
than by reducing the duty on the raw material. The 
other mode which presents itself is, by a reduction 
in the price of labor. The necessity for this we 
leave entirely to the decision of the manufacturers 
themselves, and those whom they employ, They 
know best what rate of wages they can afford to pay 
out of their profits; and we, the consumers, only ask, 
that if they pay wages three times as high as are 
paidga England or on the continent for the same ser- 
vices, they will pay it out of their own pockets, and 
not abstract it from us by way of high protection; at 
least, we may ask that they will not, at our expense, 
pay the laborer who digs the ore or the coal twenty 
or twenty-five dollars per month, when in North Ca- 
rolina and in Georgia the same services precisely 
are rendered by the free white man for fifteen dol- 
lars as is the case both in the iron and gold mines of 
those states. We say, then, that the reduction of 
wages is a matter which we neither ask for nor in- 
sist upon; we only ask, that if the manufacturer is 
disposed to be liberal in such matters, that he will 
not do it at the expense of him in the south or west, 
who only receives his $15 per month, and finds him- 
self and family out of that sum. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in the examina- 
tion of the general principles of the bill proposed by 
the majority of the committee; but we feel that; be- 
fore we close, it becomes our duty to present some 
objections of a very serious character to its passage, 
growing as wel] out of its general principle as its 
particular provisions, which we cannot and ought 
not to pass without notice. The aet of the 2d of 
March, 1833, commonly called the compromise act, 
was the result of mutual concession, and its object 
was to preserve the peace of the country, and the 
union itself, both of which were then endangered by 
It was a compact, not 
between this and that state, or this and that section 
of the union, but between the representatives of the 
manufacturing interests on the one hand, and the 
agricultural and other non-manufacturing interests on 
the other, by which the former were allowed to en- 
joy the high protection afforded to them by the ex- 
isting laws, for a given time, subject to a scale of 
gradual reduction, in consideration that, after that 
stipulated period, the duties should be fixed at a rate 
not excecding twenty per centum on the home va- 
luation. Now, it is a matter of little consequence, 
as far as good faith is concerned, whether the repre- 
sentatives who were the agents in making this com- 
pact came from this or that particular state or sec- 
tion; or whether the people who were represented 
‘by them have now the same interests or not that they 
had then. It is the opposing interests, who were the 
parties to the contract, however those interests 





‘might change their localities or their agents here; 
‘and now that the non-manufacturing interest has faith- 
| fully executed its part of the contract, by a quiet and 
| peaceable acquiescence in its operations, and the 
| time is about to arrive when the manfacturing inte- 
rest is to execute its part, by submitting to a reduc- 
tion of duties to the rate named in the compact, are 
they not bound in honor and good faith, no matter 
where now located or by whom represented here, 
to perform their part of the compact, by submitting 
_to the reduction imposed by the compact? The pro- 
posed bill not only violates this all-important stipu- 
lation of the compact, but insists upon re-establish- 
ing, to a very great extent, the burden which was the 
original subject of dissatisfaction, and the removal 
of which, at a then future day, was the sole object 
of that compact. In this view of the matter, and 
we believe it will be felt to be a just view, whether 
acknowledged or not, it is but poor justification, as 
we think, for those who would violate the compact 
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pow by refusing to perform their part of the consi- 
deration, to say that this or that particular state, or 
its representatives then, were not parties to or bound 
The only question with them ought 
to be, are they now the representatives of the same 
interest which made the compact, and have the peo- 
le whom they represent here realized its benefits? 
And, if so, they are in good faith bound to carry out 
the compact. That compact was made with all the 
formalities of any other law or compact of the go- 
yernment; and, in point of principle, there can and 
ought to be no difference between a compact made 
between great interests of the country, and ratified 
by all the forms of the constitution, and a compact 
about boundaries, or other matters of dispute be- 
tween two of the states, ratified in the same manner. 
If this compact has no binding eflicacy, even in ho- 
nor, then the Missouri compromise imposes no bind- 
ing obligation, except so far as Missouri is interest- 
ed. Independently, however, of the question of jus- 
tice and good faith in their action now, it ought to 
be remembered that this government is, emphatical- 
ly,a government of compromises, and can only ex- 
jst as long as good faith is preserved, at least in its 
present form and peaceful action; for the moment a 
state shall cease to continue voluntarily as a member | 
of the union, that state must cease to be a member 
of the republic, and must become a mere dependent. | 
Violate the compromise act, and the peaceful settle- 
ment of future difficulties, by compromise, wil! be 
hopeless. ‘There will be no faith on which to base 
a compromise. Thus you are striking a death blow | 
at the very principle on which our institutions are 
based, and upon which alone they can be preserved. 
But there is another feature of the bill which we 
think is also liable to serious objections. Most of 
the duties are specific, and many of them rest onthe | 
minimum principle. The effect of the specific duty | 
in most cases, and of the minimum in all, is to tax a | 
low or inferior quality of any particular article at as 
high a sum as the more costly quality of the same. 
article. The bill provides for a specific duty of two. 
cents per pound on all brown sugars; thus an infe- 
rior quality of sugar, costing six cents at the place | 
of import, pays two cents, while the very superior 
quality, costing fifteen cents at the same place, only 
pays two cents: this is a specific duty without a mi- 
nimum. Again: it is provided that all white cotton 
cloths, or cluits of which cotton is the principal in- 
gredient, not exceeding in value twenty cents per 
square yard, shall be valued at twenty cents the 
square yard, and be subject toa duty of thirty per 
cent. ad valorem. Now, here is a case of a mini- 
mum, which is a common case in the bill; and the 
effect is to make cloths, which cost only six cents, 
pay six cents duty, while a cloth costing twenty 
cents pays but six cents. In the first case, the duty is 
one hundred per cent.; in the last, thirty per cent. 
ad valorem. Now, the effect of the specific duty on 
the sugar, aud of the minimum duty on the white 
cotton cloth, is to subject the poorer classes, who 
usually consume the inferior article, to a taxation) 
more than three times as great, in proportion to. 
price, as the richer classes, who usually consume the | 
superior. 
tem of oppressive taxation on the poor, that specitic 
duties are necessary to protect the revenue against 
fraudulent invoices. Let us inquire how this is? By 
the provision of the bill last above referred to, all 
cloths costing twenty cents and under are subject to 
the specific duty on the minimum principle—and so 
far the revenue may be protected by the duty being 
specific; but on ail white cotton cloths, costing more 
thar twenty cents the square yard, the duty is an ad 
valorem duty only, and of course the revenue on 
them isnot protected by the specific duty, in any 
way, from fraudulent invoices. Here, then, the re- 
venue on coarse cloths is protected against fraudu- 
lent invoices by the specific duty, and they are inail 
cases made to pay the full duty, while the revenue 
on the finer qualities is not protected by the specific 
duty, and such goods may be introduced at a less du- 
ty than that imposed by the law. This justification, 








then, at least in part, falls to the ground, and the un- | 


equal and oppressive action of specific and mini- 


mum duties losses even this shadow of excuse. On| 9}j the foreign products named, so high as to exclude 


the other hand, the ad valorem duty acts equally 
upon all, and the article pays duty only in propor- 
lion to its cost; and should a system of such exact 


justice be sacrificed to the apprehension of an occa- | 


sional fraudulent invoice? 


The next objectionable feature of the bill is, that| additional duty upon all the most important of your 
it makes no provision for a warehousing system, or, exports as will certainly exclude them from our mar- 
in other words, requires the duty to be paid at the | ket, and we will tax all our people for the benefit of 

. time of entry, in cash. This requirement of the pay-| that portion who do not produce them; but, if you 


ment of the duty in cash, on the entry of the goods 


at the cusiom house, is calculated to diminish im- | tobacco, we will take $40,000,000 of your produce 
perts, by the inconvenience to which, the importer ! 
or consignee, and especialiy the latter, may be sub-| amount of the import cf those articles is already so 
jected, bya sudden arrival of the large amount of|small,as we have shown,as scarcely to weigh a 





'adopted, and the bill of the majority of the commit- 


caused by your own law, which compels the import- 


But it is urged, in justification of thissys-_ 


— 


goods, at a season when, from cessation of business 
in the south, or of a pressure in the money market at 
the north, it may be impossibJe, except at a great sa- 
crifice, to obtain the money; and thus, especially in 
the southern cities, where, from climate or other 
cause, there is almost a total cessation of commer- 
cial business for three months in the year, at a time, 
too, when all the winter supply of goods must be 
brought in, to be ready for the market when it opens. 
This inconvenience, in those cities, will be made the 
more manifest when we state that, from the causes 
to which we have referred, most of the importing 
merchants are themselves absent, and the business is 
left chiefly in the hands of clerks or agents. But 
there is another effect, which, in a government bas- 
ed upon the principle of equal rights and equal ad- 
vantages to all, isof a very serious nature. The 
system has the effect of accumulating the whole im- 
porting business into the hands of a few large capi- 
talists in each city, to the exclusion of all others, 
for when the small capitalist feels his inability to 
pay the duty on his own imports before he can make 
sales, he will not venture to import; and when con- 
signmeuts are made to him, he is obliged, from ina- 
bility to pay the duties in advance, to turn over the 
consignment to a large capitalist. Thus small capi- 
talists are, for the most part, excluded from competi- 
tion in the business of importing. How many there 
are, at this moment, in every city, who feel this to 
be true! A proper warehousing system ought to be 


tee ought to contain some temporary provision, even 
though imperfect, to obviate these evils. 

There is another feature in the bill, which de- 
serves, especially at this juncture, a serious conside- 
ration, if it is not altogether objectionable. We al- 
lude to the tax on auction sales of imported goods. 
The present indebtedness of the states has been urg- | 
ed as the strong reason for distributing among them, 
the proceeds of the public lands. In some of the 
states, where there are large importing cities, the 
auction tax is an important branch of revenue to the 
state. The bill imposes a duty of three per cent. on 
auction sales of imported goods. This will have the 
effect of diminishing the sales at auction; and of 
course, the revenue derived by the state from this 
source, by preventing sales, by the additional loss to 
the owner, in the addition of three per cent. tax, 
and of course, the state will lose the revenue which 
would be otherwise obtained by the state; for most 
if not all of the states impose a tax upon action sales. 


feather in the general consumption of the world: 
when the whole of our importation, free or subject 
to duty, does not equal in amount the export of a 
single class of manufactures from England alone— 
that of cotton manufactures. The revenue derived 
in Europe from the single article of tobacco, princi- 
pally of our production, is $32,000,000, while the 
whole importatién of her productions, which we pro- 
pose to use as a rod to coerce her to accede to our 
demands, hardly equals that amount. However rea- 
sonable and desirable such reciprocity might seem to 
be to many persons in this country, there can be no 
probability of such concession; and this retaliatory 
clause can only result in an additional tax of ten per 
cent. on our own consumers, for the protection of 
our domestic manufactures. Such an attempt to 
coerce other governments toconform their legislation 
to our notions of policy would, we believe, only re- 
coil on our own consumers. 
We have done. If we have embraced much of 
space in this report, it is because of the necessity of 
giving a view of the whole subject, in order to give a 
just view. All we ask is, that not only congress, but 
the people of the United States, will give to this 
statement of our views such consideration as the im- 
portance of the subject and its immediate bearings 
upon all the great interests of the country demand. 
Iu the progress of the bill of the majority through the 
house, it is our intention to offer either an entire sub- 
stitute, or such amendments as will make the bill, 
when finally passed, as nearly conformable to the 
great principles of the compromise act as practicable. 
Such a rate of duties, we are well persuaded, would 
give an amount of revenue to the government at least 
as great as thatof the bill reported by the majority. 
It would comport precisely with that good faith so 
solemnly pledged, and with that harmony and peace 
which it was the intention of that act to restore. 

RiCH. W. HABERSHAM. 

P. C. CALDWELL. 

AARON V. BROWN. 

APPENDIX. 
A mistake having by accident crept into the re- 
port of the majority of the committee, on the subject 
of the duty on tobacco in Prussia, we annex a letter 
from the resident minister of Prussia, the Baron de 
Roenne, and another from the hon. Mr. Triplett, of 
Kentucky, which will correct the error. 

New York, Aprit 23, 1842. 

Dear sir: In Mr. Saltonstall’s report on the tariff, 





Such sales are all, except in particular cases, forced | which | have just received, [ find a statement made 


sales; and you make the very necessities of the own- 
era cause for taxation, and that necessity is often 


erto pay the duty, in cash, at the time of import; 
and thus he is forced to sell, to repay the money 
which he has borrowed to pay the duty. Thus your 
Jaw will force him to sacrifice his goods, and then 
tax him for making the sacrifice. All this may be- 
nefit the manufacturer, by checking importation; but 
will it eventually benefit the revenue? We think 
this is at least problematical. 

The last objection we propose to make to the bill, 
and probably it is even more serious than any we 
have named, is that which imposes, after the 30th of 
June, 1843, a duty of ten per centum ad valorem, in 

addition to all other duties, on woollen cloths and 
kerseys, or cassimers; on all manufactures of cot- 
ton, which are dyed, colored, printed, or stained; on 
laces; bleached and unbleahed linen; worsted stuff 
goods; manufactures of silk and worsted and of lea- 
tier; on spirits distilled from grain or other materials; 
on hemp and cordage; and on the various wines of 
| France, Austria, and Germany; provided, that if the 


tobacco, grain, and flour, of the United States are ad- | 


mitted into any foreign kingdom or state, with all the 
rights and privileges of the products and manufactures 
of the said state, and subject to no higher duty or 
tax, then, as to the products of such state, the ten 
per cent. additional duty shall cease. This is per- 
/ haps the most extraordinary piece of legislation, to 
'sayno worse of it, (and we say it without disre- 


by the hon. Mr. Triplett, in his letter to Mr. Salton- 
stall of March 28, (page 90 of the report), ‘‘that un- 
manufactured tobacco paid in Prussia a duty of 305 
cents per pound, or upwards of 500 percent.” This 
|statement is incorrect, as the duty levied in Prussia 
and the German states forming the customs union is 
only 55 Prussian thaler per hundred weight, which 
is equal to about $3 75, a Prussian dollar being equal 
to from 68 to 69 cents. At the suggestion of the hon. 
Mr. McKeon, [| take the liberty to call your attention 
to the incorrectness above alluded to, and which I 
suppose has got by mistake into the hon. Mr. Trip- 
Jett’s letter. As I understand you are engaged in 
making a minority report on the subject, you may 
perhaps find it worth while to ‘correct the mistake. 
In Mr. Saltonstall’s report itself you wiil find it sta- 
ted, at page 99, that the duty levied on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco in Prussia is $3 75.59 per ewt.; it is, 
then, 35 cents, and not 303 cents per pound—a very 
material difference! { have the honor to be, with 
great respect, your obedient servant. 

BARON DE ROENNE, 
Minister resident of his majesty the king of Prussia. 
Hon. R. W. Habersham. 





House of representatives, Aprii 29, 1842. 
Sir: My attention having been called to the sub- 
ject by the letter of the Prussian minister to you, I 
find there is in my memorial to your committee the 
following errors in the printed copy, jn stating the 
amount of duty paid on tobacco in Austria and Prus- 





spect), which has ever been proposed for enactment. 
By the very bill which axacts a rate of duty, on 


|them from our market, you say to these foreign pro- 
| ducers, if you do not admit certain articles of our 
| production, which are produced by a portion of our 
people, to all the rights and privileges of your own, 
and subject to no bigher duty, we will put such an 





| will consent to give up $32,000,000 of revenue on 


in return, at our own price; and this, too, when the 





Sla: 


or upwards of 500 per cent. 

It should read: In Austria, within a fraction of 6 
cents per pound, or 100 per cent.; in Prussia, 3} cts. 
per pound, or upwards of 50 per cent. 

I thank you for having afforded me the opportuni- 
ty of correcting this error, although the table annex- 
ed, at page 99, would have enabled any one to find 
out and correct it. Respectiully, your obedient ser- 
vant, PHILIP TRIPLETT. 


Hon. Mr. Flabersham, member of com. on manufuciures. 


NO. 1. 
Statistics of the Glenhaa company’s woellen factory, at 
Fishkill, Dutchess cownty, state of N. York, 1841. 








Said factory’s capital is $140,000. 


In Austria, within a fraction of 60 cents per pound, 
or 1,000 per cent.;in Prussia, 305 cents per pound, 
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There were used in the manufacture of broad- | 


cloths and cassimeres, during that year, ihe follow-; in requisition. to supply the manufacturing invest- 








ine materials: committees, pending a nomination, were to be con- 
3 033 ents oF lishing wok, aeslly oe a poly 9190, 00%. pte ; sidered confidential, &c. being next in order. 
170,336 pounds of American fleece Fy or enge refutation of the foregoing statement | Mr. McRoberts moved to strike out all after the 
wool, which cost 879,954 39| C Re aaa | word Resolved, and insert the following: - 
forei 1,006 89 sina i seni af as pinto the Sranee Sates | That in all cases of nomination made by the pre- 
3,533 gallons of olive oil, (duty is 20° ’ 95: bs peal . xs alge ty aeons gal uF fe sident to the senate, for the appointment of officers 
cents the gallon) 4.026 07! low Ms edna San te. at 1801 ¢ wen ‘ > te “ like ' of the U. States, the senate will proceed to consider 
769 gallons of sperm oil at ta|° oo a ee Seg ya nes th A ” ee usive, and decide on said nomination with open doors.” 
i - i . pounds of Paes i ( American) 1,195 96} alleged the duties were at the same ae aa a fiaed by , in frac otek coma He game z ves nam 
‘ teazles, (Ameri 5 : yeu ; : . e saw no reason 
19'961 pelts waning yi ce 1,545 57 ne eee posh by win pe piers of yt commnllions and for secrecy in the ease of appointments Pa than in 
vk and baneae skins)’ 584 54 wea, ee en essed area which remained in legislative proceedings. Illinois had long acted on 
si dnote of tek weed 585 88! the ere arte ption ry renee years, and the principle of open doors in relation to appoint- 
91 tahe of ahthracite coal 1,640 00| year specified ies received into reaswry in each ments without any injurious effect, and he knew of 
50 chaldrons Nova Scotia coal, ste ino cause that should induce the government to take 
(duty $108) 446 71 o tal tak at ttt = up its proceedings under the veil of secrecy. In his 
4,551 pounds of fuller’s earth 83 38 = SSSSESSE 3 opinion there was nothing to be apprehended from a 
6,080 pounds of Bengal indigo, (duty wis oats unten a bold open course. 
4900) 9,966 05 pve 3 After Mr. McRoberts had spoken until one o’clock, 
Dye stuffs—logwood, alum, woad, cop- - tee S ~ PP ee dee = Mr. Linn rose to call the attention of the senate to 
peras, madder, &c. 2.462 67 a DSSAEA=| FFB the unfinished business of yesterday, being the bill 
42,600. gallons of urine 827 94 = SESSSES!| "28 to refund the fine imposed on General Jackson, and 
1,353 pounds of cotton warp, for _ SEES rs - 2 which was considered the special order. 
Kentucky jeans 135 30 = S S = SES = 5 3 Mr. McRoberts would cheerfully yield to the wishes 
Sundries, consisting of numerous items 3,795 66 as of the senator. 7 
tC ee a w| as o®.' The bill to refund the fine imposed on General 
$102,121 54 a a oat ok oot tas aS a 89 = Jackson was then taken up, the question pending be- 
170 men, women and children, were ~ SDaeonea| & 2 @ 5° ing the proviso offered by Mr. Henderson: 
constantly employed in using up said So BAADSDS)° 2G° | ‘That nothing in the act shall be construed so as 
materials during the year, and to 2 OR & oO N sot to give any expression by congress as to the legality 
whom were bald. in wages $35,300 00 = =) Sr -9 OG =5 2 .of the proceedings of judge Hall in inflicting the 
Expenses of insurance, transportation, ? | Ps Sea sie = fine, but as an additional expression of the estima- 
interest, &c. 7,135 51| 0 FBSRSLED 3 =) 73 _tion in which they hold the achievements of Gen. 
: | 2 ere weS nul & Es a soorne 2 gsm of New Orleans, and the ser- 
$144,556 85 ae SReeses| oes eee eee 
iS mob ine S$ = i‘ at occasion. 
Said materials were manufactured into 2,220. 2 wor aenys =.25'| The question being taken it was decided in the 
pieces, (38,306 yards), of broadcloth, which sold in| S negative as follows: 
the ME Wack haan of freee 49 to $4.50 per yard; | ess & | FER Sg own wr Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
1,638 pieces, (35,391 yards) of cassimere, which | = db sm Sol” ay tor Conrad. Crittenden, Evans, Graham, Hender- 
sold in the Naw York market at from $1 25 to $2 25 r S2lRESS5| ats | po, oe ore cave ene: Porter, Pres- 
sat gant #2 pieces, Kenbosky, Joare, (4,241 pres), ot 04 be Se ae a 
which sold at 40 cents the yard. The cloths were | 2 WekwLS3| FES | chanan, Calhoun. Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Lion "Mc. 
about a half wool-dyed blacks, nearly all the rest in- | Roberts, Sevier, Smith. of Conn. Smith, of Ind. Stur- 
digo blue. The cassimeres were blacks and fancy. | _ = > | geon, Tappin, Walker, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury 
When that establishment commenced operations | = h., uM a Wricht, Young—22. yy 
in 1823, wool was bought up and shipped to Eng-| S a i 2 5 The question was then put, “shall the bill be en- 
land, as a remittance, at 62} cents the pound.— | = Ss Ss T - grossed?” when Mr. Archer rose and addressed the 
England then levied a duty on all foreign”wool of 9d. | = S = a senate against the bill. 
sterling per pound; in about the year 1828, that duty green = = Mr. Bayard made some observations, and submit- 
was reduced to }d. That same quality of wool has,| <3 7SN22 bis 3 ted an amendment which he thought would reconcile 
druing that period of nineteen years, fluctuated con- | 523° GS =. Mote ygot all differences. It was to strike out all after the 
siderably; it has been as high as 70 cents, and as’ ro 6’ p 23 = 5 Ss +5 - enacting clause, and insert— 
low as 40 cents. In 181], it was worth 48 cents. | S23 ” 3 & =. 9 = il | t =o & ; pas rae remitted and refunded to General 
Let us see the amount of agricultural capit: ig@ag°SS° a SMOs 5 oO ackson, out-of any money in the treasury not other- 
in requisition, which that mostieaincing abate! SESo aos a 58 EBo ere PEAT RE the amount of a fine and costs 
ment requires to keep it in operation, and that fur-| ” .° 28 hey B,oes = States fi rie him by the district court of the Unit- 
nishes a market for such agricultural investment. Moe % 3 x on837 25 : sa or the district of Louisiana, for an alleged 
First. To produce 173,000 Ibs. of wool will require | S ¢ 3 S58 me Se =s contempt of court, with interest, at the rate of six 
the fleeces of 66,000 sheep; at their present lowest; GEE te Ss = eS a & - 2784 meee y cept mmoea ulktebarscth pee dhe 0. gm 
value in Dutchess county, | put them down at $2 | _< ve Ze S @ ay ee ® 5 se not be construed as an expression of the opinion 
per head $132,000, 3 ss Say SIS Ate ® of congress upon any judicial proceeding or legal 
Second. ‘To support that immense flock ? oo — & = so&S a4 Br — growing out of the declaration of martial 
of sheep with winter fodder and sum- -Sux2. 5 SsSaS3 05 Ori by General Jackson during the defence of New 
mer pasture: I am informed by a fell Be §  < = 10° 2 s ° omg 
sheep raiser, that not more than three oS S5NS ” 38908 a re question was taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Te aE Re baek gui mote; odnae- 5 seoy = = =. Sigua , Pic aren and nays, and decided in the affirmative, 
quently, 22,000 acres of land will be caSR 8 f 25 a = i i YEAS- N 
the required quantity for their main- <3 8 S85. 29 Cla page Sway; Barrow, Bates, Bavard, Berrien, 
tenance, at the lowest price that lands 2.9258 BeSSS°S pa gg 2 NK Neg ca eneen, Evans, Graham, Hender- 
can be had in the county, which will ~~ Soee a. Gono Zoe Por'er, I fom Worene hale, of oy a Ber a 
support three sheep to the acre; I es- ° 2 eS oS aos 3 o Tallinadee. Whiie. Woodbridae-—23 naan, Spengue, 
timate at $50 the acre 1,100,090 it will be *F tt __t_____ §_ NAYS—Me:srs_ Allen, Archer, Bag 4 
Third. Not less than 500 persons are sas | the imports LAr pene or Fe Peng es ee that chanan, Calhoun, Crafts, Cuthbert, Pukey. ming Fe 
supported out of the labor of the 170 1 to.1808. when the. emberco. w: sg i rom 1801 MeRoberts, Sevier. Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, 
operatives, and womans, weekly, of | 1807 “A waa gt ee ae ee —7 Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young 
e product of agriculture, of beef, (i at oi ae hae a?) | a : 
ports Rov, butter, milk, eggs, cheese, fap ory 380, is ae a SB aig FS Me ete yg rian praaipcnctets, adeyer wg 
&c. at the lowest estimation, the value nelen moniie inthe count ene See Oe fo-' Mr. Tallmadge desired the yeas and nays, which 
of two hundred dollars per week, for ph arate v ountry ~_ only about $10,000,900 were ordered and stood as follows: 
she vane Of Sa wacks, or $10,400 per : Fh es ess A ow sg ation in 1807 was about YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Clay- 
annum. Intelligent farmers tell me about two and ‘ene htt anes j in 1840, 17,000,000, or ot Conrad, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Mangum, 
that it must bean industrious man, on Seas the tiie |, imes as great. Further com- ; errick, Porter, Preston, Rives, Sinith, of Indiana, 
a farm of 200 acres of fair average oh tacrcee of « is ne vasiagragt & except to say that Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Woodbridge—17. 
ea WhS ean sell to.the amount of ra,"h map w ua Se cay ra the collection appears NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Bates, 
4800 per annum, over and above the oe oaeh 8 ~ ps “yt oe ign it was $442,772, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Crittenden, Cuthbert, 
supply of his own fansite, ned. work a aeew as $1,604,288. Bes som eon man pein ote cps Morehead, 
ands. ‘To furnish, therefore, the sup- Br 0 3 pase ag Ge uty i a ag ng ge nin ly ages evier, Smith, of Connecticuct, Tappan, Walker 
ply for the manufactures, would ~ | TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, | hite, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Young—24. ’ 
quiae thirteen farms of 200 acres | SECOND SESSION. | So the bill was lost, 
each, or 2,600 acres, which | estimate | , SENATE | srepdnation of Ms. AF te, She senate them peopaed 
at $70 per acre 182,000' May 19. Mr. Smiti righ ed to the consideration of executive business; and 
Fourth. io cilier Jupectenanl: Gk ust Oe | one ‘ma }, of Indiana, from the com- after some time spent therein, the senate adjourned. 
cultural capital is required to furnish | Lake Bite ‘ling; 8, reported a bill authorising May 20. Mr. McRoberts gave notice that, on to- 
the teazles, firewood, coal, provender | lend dns nega. By a to enter a quarter section of morrow, he would ask leave to introduce a bill to 
for team horses, &c. estimated at 8 000° ’ justice in said county. It was amend the act authorising the president of the Unit- 
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read the third time, «and passed on the 20th.) 
Phe resolution submitted by Mr. Merrick, specify- 


$1,422,000 ing that communications or letters sent by any of | 












—__. 


Thus, $1,422,000 is the agricyltural capital now the executive officers to the senate, or any of its 


ed States to employ the land and naval forces of the 
United States to suppress insurrection, 


Mr. Mangum moved to go into executive session; 
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which motion having been agreed to, the senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after being engaged therein until past five 
o'clock, adjourned to Monday. | ; 

May 23. Mr. Tallmadge, of N. Y. submitted the 
following resolutions as a substitute for those of the 
senator from Ohio (Mr. Allen) offered in reference 
to the Rhode Island affairs, 

Resolved, That by the constitution, the U. States 
are bound not only to guarantee every state a re- 
publican form of government, but also to protect 
each of them against invasion and upon proper ap- 

lication, domestic violence. 

Resolved, That the form of government with which 
a state has come into the union, and has been recog- 
nised and represented as a member of the union, 
must be'taken and regarded as republican, and that 
such state is entitled to all that protection against 
domestic violence and invasion which is pledged by 
the constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That the government of a state so com- 
ing into the union, and recognised as a member of 
the union, can only be changed or suspended con- 
sistently with the principles of the American revolu- 
tion, when it is done in pursuance of and in the mode 
prescribed by the law of such state; and that any 
attempt by force to overthrow the government 1s 
disorderly and disorganizing, tending to anarchy and 
bloodshed, and, in the end, to the destruction of pub- 
lic liberty, and is such a domestic violence as en- 
titles that state, by the legislature or executive there- 
for, (when the legislature cannot be convened), to 
apply for and obtain from the United States protec- 

tion against the same. 

Resolved, That the application made by the legis- 
lature of Rhode Island, one of “the old thirteen,” to 
the president of the United States, for protection 
against domestic violence, was within the meaning 
and terms of the constitution, and that it was the 
duty of the president to take such preparatory steps 
asa wise and prudent forecaste demanded, and to 
adopt such efficient measures as are contemplated 
by the constitution and the laws in pursuance of it, 
for giving such protection. 

On motion of Mr. Allen they were ordered to be 
printed. 

The resolutions introduced four months since near- 
ly and fixing upon the 30th of May for the adjourn- 
ment of the two houses of congress, was called up 
by Mr. King, of Alabama. 

The yeas and nays were asked for, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Sevier and the senate refused to consider 
by a vote of 20 to 17. 


May 24. The naval appropriation bill from the 
house was received and referred to the financial com- 
mittee. 

Petitions in favor of tariff were presented from 
citizens of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The apportionment bill was then, on motion of 
Mr. Buchanan, taken up. 

Mr. Berrien explained the amendments to the bill 
which had been made by the committee on the ju- 
diciary. Mr. B. was of opinion, so far as he was in- 
dividually concerned, that the ratio should be very 


YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Beriien, Choate,| 45. The exploring expedition was to return about 
Clayton, Conrad, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, | the 1st July, to which there were three vessels be- 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Merrick, | longing which might then be put on other service.— 
Morehead, Porter, Sevier, Simmons, Sprague, Tall-| He held in his hand a statement showing how the 
madge, Walker, White, Woodbridge, Young—25. navies of Great Britain and America were distribut- 
NAYS—Messr's. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Bayard, | ed among the different stations, a part of which he 
Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Crafts, King, Linn, Mc-| read, showing that on the Mediterranean station 
Roberts, Mangum, Miller, Preston, Rives, Smith, of | Great Britain had 29 vessels carrying 352 guns, and 
Connecticut, Smith, of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tappan, | America had 3 vessels carrying 80 guns; and that on 
Wil'liams, Woodbury, Wright—22. the Brazil station Great Britain had 28 vessels carry- 
Mr. Bayard then moved an amendment, the effect | ing 305 guns, and America 6 vessels carrying 186 
of which was to strike out the 50,000, and leave the/| guns. If we put two or three more vessels on each 
ratio blank; which motion was concurred in, as fol-}station, could we expect then successfully to compete 
lows: with the force of Great Britain? We could not. 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Bayard, Berrien,| The secretary had asked for too many vessels.— 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clayton, Crafts, Cuthbert, Evans, | The policy of the government had been to collect 
Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mangum, | materials and build ships, having them ready to 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Indiana, Sturgeon, | launch the moment required, but it was now propos- 
Tallmadge, White, Williams, Woodbridge—25. ed to put all our vessels afloat. “Great Britain had 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bates, Benton, | 578 vessels in all, and only 200 and odd aftoat. 
Choate, Conrad, Crittenden, Henderson, Huntington,| As to the personnel of the navy. The secretary 
Kerr, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Simmons, | wanted 11,000 men and over, exclusive of marines. 
Smith, of Connecticut, Sprague, Tappan, Walker, | He contended that there was no necessity for this in- 
Wilcox, Woodbury, Wright, Young—23. crease. He held in his hand a table showing the 
After which, the senate adjourned. difference between the war complement of our ves- 
peer ec RN CNA sels and those of Great Britain, from which he read, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. showing that this complement of our vessels was 
Tuurspay, May 19. On motion of Mr. Filimore,| much greater than that of Great Britain; that our 
the house resolved itself into committee and resumed | vessels of 120 guns were required by the regulations 
the consideration of the bill making appropriations | to carry 1,200 men, while British vessels of 120 guns 
for the navy. carried only 900 men. He did not object to employ- 





































When the committee rose last evening, item No. 1 
was under consideration, in the following words: 
‘‘For pay of commissioned, warrant and petty offi- 
cers and seamen, $3,195,432 23.” 


Which said item Mr. Meriwether had moved to 
amend, by striking out “$3,195,432 23,” and insert- 
ing $2,335,000." And the pending question was on | 
the amendment. | 

[On yesterday Wednesday, Mr. Sprigg had spoken | 
in favor of the amendment and stated that there were 
now 230 officers waiting orders, that there were 250) 
in September last, that the multiplication of officers | 
by the executive ought to be checked, that the out-! 
standing balance appropriated for the navy on first, 
January last was over $3,000,000, and that now over, 





the present year near twelve millious, or more than | 
half as much as it was estimated in 1841, that the) 


whole expenses of the government would require.— | 
Mr. S. controverted the argument that we were to) 


} 


have so many more captains than we had ships. He | 


did not believe the nation would suffer, if the board | 
of naval commissioners were abolished entirely, and 
the consideration of the means and unsettled source | 
of revenue alone was sufficient to determine him in| 
opposition to the bill. The chairman of the commit- | 
tee of ways and means was anxious to urge this bill; | 
yet that committee had thrown off their duty of de- 
vising revenue upon the committee of manufactures. 
He (Mr. S.) would not commit himself on the sub- 
ject of a protective tariff. 


Mr. Everett read a statement of the increase of the 





considerably higher than that fixed either by the 
house or senate. He had been brought to assent to 
the present number from the difficulty that he saw 
would interfere with any attempt to increase it, 
though his mind had undergone no change. 

The debate was continued on this bill until a late 


hour, Messrs. Walker, Buchanan, King, Woodbury, 


naval officers from Ist January 1841, to January Ist, 
1842, of 246 in all, and increase of seamen of 2,365, 
| and took it for granted that to this was to be attribu- 
\ted the increase of $800,000, in appropriations over 





‘that of last year for their pay. He thought a law | 


ing this number in time of war, but it became a very 
grave matter of consideration whether they should be 
employed in time of peace. 

The amendment of Mr. Meriwether was then deci- 
ded in the affirmative by yeas 72, nays 53. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

And the question recurring on agreeing to item 

o. I— 

Mr. Triplett moved to amend the item by adding a 
proviso; which, after several modifications, was as 
follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be applied to the payment of the pay or other emo- 
luments of any officer of the navy who is now, or 
shall be hereafter, suspended from the service by the 


48,000,000 were asked, thus making the amount for | judgment of a court martial during the period-of his 


suspension, or has rendered no service for five years 
or upwards, unless such failure to render service has 
een caused by wounds received or disease contract- 
ed in the service. 
Mr. Triplett spoke briefly in favor of this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Cushing opposed it. He considered it as re- 
pealing the present government and powers of courts 
martial, and interfering with their jurisdiction, and 
graduation of punishments; and therefore, he raised 
the question of order. 

The speaker decided it to be in order, and an ap- 
peal being taken, the house sustained his decision. 

Mr. McKeon opposed the amendment as interfer- 
ing with the pardoning power of the president. 

Mr. Underwood moved to strike out the latter 
clause of the amendment, commencing at the words 
‘has rendered noservice,” as its possible effect could 
not be foreseen. He would vote for the first branch 
of the resolution. They were met here by a con- 
stitutional question. It was said that it deprived the 


should be passed limiting the number of naval offi-| president of the exercise of the pardoning power. 


cers, but 1t would be unjust to postpone this bill till 
such a law should be passed. He hoped a law will 


Crittenden, Berrien, Wright, Tappan, and others, par- | hereafter be passed limiting all executive discretion 
ticipating; the debate being chiefly on the motion of | jn reference to naval appointments as had been done 
Mr. Walker to concur with the committee in the se- | jn reference to the army. 


cond amendment, namely, that of giving one addi- 


[A message was here received from the president 


tional representative for each state having a fraction | with his signature to several bills and among them the 
greater than one moiety of the said ratio, as being general appropriation bill]. 


the most important to be first acted on. 


At a little after four o’clock the senate adjourned 


without taking any question. 
May 25. Mr. Smith, of Indiana, in the chair. 


Mr. Crittenden moved to take up the bill to amend | 
the act of the 10th March, 1838, entitled ‘‘an act to 
change the time of holding the circuit and district 


courts of the district of Ohio;” which motion havin 


Mr. Gamble concurred with the opinions of Mr. 
Everett, and spoke in favor of the home squadron and 
the yet unsettled condition of our foreign relations. 


Mr. Fillmore explained how gentlemen were mis- 
led by the document shewing the amonnt laying over 
‘on January Ist ult. It was the same as shewn by the 
‘documents for December Ist, 1841, and all the ex- 


b d i sitter ijy penditures from October Ist, 1841 to January Ist 
an pay coe th wollte eee ee er: re | 1842, ought to be deducted from that document to 


The senate then proceeded to the consideration of shew the true amount of the balance on hand on Jan. 
the special order, being the bill for the apportionment | Ist, 1842. The committee then rose]. 
of representatives among the several states—the Mr. McKay spoke against increasing the American 
question pending being the motion of Mr. Walker to navy. He said that Great Britain had in 1841 upon 
concur in the second amendment of the committee her navy list (including all vessels, building in com- 
on the judiciary, giving one additional representative mission and in ordinary) 578 vessels mounting 18,000 


But how, he asked, if they refused to inflict punish- 
ment, had the president any thing to pardon? If they 
said by law that a court martial should not make the 
depriving of the salary a part of the punishment, 
they could not impose it, and the president could 
not pardon it. 

Mr. Fillmore was inclined to favor Mr. Underwood's 
amendment. Its only effect, however, would be to 
deprive the officer from any compensation out of the 
specific appropriation, but it did not preclude his be- 
ing paid out of other appropriations. He thought 
there was no reason why an officer, suspended as a 
condemned criminal, should be paid; and he thought 
that, if an officer had rendered no service for five 
years, it was at least an evidence that his services 
were not wanted. He suggested to his friend from 
Kentucky (Mr. ‘Triplett,) the propriety of withdraw- 
ing his amendment, which on an appropriation bill 
was futile, until a proper time, when they could le. 
gislate on the subject, and actually deprive the offi- 
cers of any compensation whatever, by making it a 
_permanent law of the land. For this reason, and 
this only, he should vote against the amendment, but 
should be deeidedly in favor of such a proposition as 





to each state having a fraction greater than one guns. In 1841 the U. States had 70 vessels mounting | 4 permanent standing law. 


moiety of the said ratio. 
Mr. Huntington rose and addressed the senate at , 


2,130 odd guns. 





Mr. Ferris said that the powers of court martial 


‘The secretary of the navy had said he wanted 53 | now were absolute even to death, and were liable to 


some length, and was followed by Messrs. Woodbury, , vessels to be put in commission, ' Were they prepar-' abuse. In other tribunals, crimes were defined and 
Walker, Bayard, fllen, Crittenden, Rives, White, and ed to meet that demand? Was there necessity for it? | classified, and their punishments graduated by law; 
others, when the question was taken and decidedin We had 37 in commission last year, and authority | but a court martial might dismiss for the most tr- 


the affirmative, as follows: 


was given at the extra session for 8 more—making vial offence. Therefore, he was not for limiting the 
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executive discretion of mitigating punishment and 
would oppose the amendment. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll opposed the amendment as 1n- 
expedient and unconstitutional. He referred to the 
i condemnation of the son of the Roman dicta- 
ior for disobedience of orders, to Nelson’s disobedi- 
enee at Copenhagen, to Gen. Jackson’s also, to shew 
that occasional irregularities should not be punished 
withrigor. Mr. I. also opposed it on broader grounds, 
and adduced cases from Napier’s history in favor of 
the supervisory power of a commander; and referr- 
ed also to Jackson’s reversal of sentences of such 
courts, and thought the amendment would injure the 
custom of ages, and would reduce the service to 
chaos. 

Mr. Habersham said the severity of the amendment 
would defeat its object. There were two grades of 
punishment; one was suspension only; the other sus- 

ension with deprivation of pay. ‘The amendment 
Jett but one punishment, and that the severer of 

the two; and, therefore, offences would frequently 
go unpunished, if this amendment passed. ; 

Mr. Wise presumed the moving cause of this 
amendment was the case of Capt. Elliott. [Mr. 

Triplett admitted that and one other case as his cause 
for offering it.] Mr. Wise thought the amendment 
would be, therefore, an ex post facto law, and con- 
gress had no power to enact it. He protested against 
reforming the navy in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Caruthers contended that the power which 
made the law regulating courts martial had the pow- 
er to alter or repeal it, and denied that it operated 
as an ex post fucto law. It was a regulation for the 
future only. Were gentlemen conscious of the vast 
amount paid annually to officers doing nothing. Out 
of service they contracted idle habits, engaged fre- 

uently in other professions, and became indisposed 
for sea service. Mr. C. professed himself a friend 
to the navy, but declared his intention to judge for 
himself how far he would go in voting money for its 
increase. He was opposed to the views of the se- 
cretary on that subject. Our navy, as it was, had 
increased faster than any other on the globe. Eng- 
land had 600 ships, Russia 379, France 320, and 
Spain 26. But how long had they been in building 
up such a force? We were the fourth maritime 
power in the world; let us hold on to our 64 or 70 
ships, and render them as perfect in construction, 
equipment, and discipline as possible. He was not 
ready to go any further. He was for diminishing the 
two millions which were asked for the annual in- 
crease of this branch of our defence. True, it was 
not quite so dangerous as a standing army, but still 
it was dangerous. We had no design of conquering 
foreign countries; all we needed was an adequate 
provision for our own defence, and for this end he 
thought we had enough ships already. 

Mr. Saltonstall regarded the navy as the right arm 
of national defence and opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Warren proposed an amendment which was 
read for information, from which it appeared that he 
proposed in substance, that no officer, suspended by 
a court martial, or whose sentence had been changed 
to suspension by the executive, should receive pay 
while the suspension continued. As to the last part 

of the amendment now before the committee, Mr. 
W. could not vote for it. He was utterly unwilling 
to declare that, because a man had been out of ser- 
vice for five years, although he had during that time 
committed no offence, but had been ready to serve at 
any moment he might be called on, his pay should be 
cut off. He thought this neither politic nor just. The 
case of commodore Elliott had not been in his mind 
when he drew up his amendment, though that of 
Lieutenant Adams was. ‘There might by very many 
more. Mr. W’s amendment was ruled out of order. 


Mr. Adams addressed the committee against the 
amendment. Had the gentleman from Georgia heard 
or read the evidence, or weighed the argument of 
the judge advocate, against the accused, or seen the 
defence? Were the executive decisions to be re- 
versed upon mere probabilities that the decisions of 
the court martial were more proper than the presi- 
dent’s. ‘Were we to assume exccutive power, re- 
verse the decision of the president, and change the 
criminal law of the navy, (and merely because one 
mistake may have been committed) and take away 
the gracious power of mercy. Were gentlemen 
unxious to remove from the code of naval courts 
[where even a condemnation to death does not re- 
quire unanimity] its only mitigating power. Mr. A. 
stood in a state of perfect neutrality in regard to 
commodore Elliott—he was neither for him nor 
against him, but willing to consider him as “an ab- 
straction,” if gentlemen would have it so. But he 
could not give his assent to the amendment. Even 
if he disapproved of the act of the president, still he 
should consider the house as not in its proper func- 
tion when attempting to reverse his judicial deci- 


j cluded competition. 


gument of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), 
the amendment was an ex post facto law still. 

On motion of Mr. Arnold, the committee rose, and 
the house adjourned. 

Frmay, May 20. On motion of Mr. Pendleton of 
(Cincinnati), Ohio, a resolution was adopted inquir- 
ing of the navy department why the advertising of 
proposals for the construction of the engine of the 
lake steamer, as originally intended and promised 
and communicated to several engine builders by him- 
self, had been abandoned. ‘This procedure had pre- 
The contract was made with- 
out advertisement with an engine builder at Pitts- 
burg. 

The speaker laid before the house a letter from 
Samuel Lawrence and W. W. Stone, of Boston, 
avowing their readiness and desire to meet the most 
rigid scrutiny from the charges and _ insinuations 
against them, contained in the report of the honora- 
ble George Poindexter; also a Jetter from G. Poin- 
dexter, asking as an act of justice, a select commit- 
tee to be appointed to examine seriatim whether 
there be any discrepancies between his report, and 
the evidence and document on which it is founded. 
He believes it will vindicate his report from the in- 
timation unjustly made against it in advance of the 
publication of the evidence. If his request is de- 
nied, he submits whether a discussion ought not in 
fairness to be postponed until all the accompanying 
documents are printed. 

The naval appropriation bill was then, on motion 
of Mr. Fillmore, resumed in committee. 

Mr. Triplett replicd to the objections made to his 
amendment. He knew not when a reorganization 
of the navy would take place, and was for doing now 
as much good as possible although in this bill it was 
not the most appropriate place. He contended 
that it was not ex post facto, denied the imputation 
that it was legislating against the president, aud having 
concluded, 

Mr. Wood said he was not prepared to vote for ex- 
traordinary appropriations when the treasury was ex- 
hausted and embarrassed. 

Here Mr. Charles Brown spoke in vindication of 
the Philadelphia navy yard, in comparison with 
that of Norfolk and the heavy expenditures at the 
latter. 


Mr. Mallory said the naval establishment at Nor- 
folk was the largest in the United States and was in- 
tended as the great central depot of the U. States on 
account of its superior advantages. That explained 
the expenditures there. 

The question was then taken on the amendment to 
the amendment, and it was rejected. 

And the amendment of Mr. Triplett was rejected. 
Mr. McClellan, of New York, thereupon moved to 
amend item No. 1 (as amended) by adding thereto 
the following proviso. 

‘Provided, That, till otherwise ordered by con- 
gress, no part of this or any future or existing appro- 
priation shall be applied to the payment of any officer 
in the navy appointed after this date, beyond the 
number in each grade on the Ist day of January, 184]; 
and that the excess now in the service beyond that 
number shall be reduced as fast as deaths, resigna- 
tions, and promotions will permit.” 

Mr. MeClellan said that he had but a word or two 
to offer-in explanation and support of the amend- 
ment. The estimates for the naval service for the 
present year were eight and half millions of dollars, 
exceeding those of last year by three millions; and, 
by the report of the committee of ways and means, 
itappeared thata large item was for the pay of an 
additional number of officers whose grade had been 
raised. Though there were in commission but 15 
more vessels than last year, $34,000 more was de- 
manded for the pay of officers waiting orders. In some 
grades the number of officers had been doubled. The 
number of post captains was to be raised from 68 to 
105. Mr. McC. said there was evidently a radical 
defect in our naval system, In the army not an offi- 
cer could be added without express provision of law; 
not a clerk could be added to any of the departments 
but by permission of congress; but in the navy the 
number of officers and the number of ships were left 
at the absolute discretion of the executive. The 
president hada right to appoint as many officers as 
he pleased; he could commission vessels, equip, offi- 
cer, and man them at pleasure, and after he had done 
this, it was gravely contended that congress were 
bound to vote the necessary ways and means. It was 
time a veto should be put on the power exercised at the 
other end of the avenue. The estimates this year 
for the navy were eight and a half millions; for the 
war department eleven millions; for the civil and di- 
plomatic expenses of government five and a half 
millions. So that here, in three branches only of 
the public service, there was a demand of twenty- 
five millions of dollars, besides all the other sources 





sions. And, in spite of all attempts to evade the ar- 


——_3 
From what source was all this vast amount of 
money to be drawn? There was not a dollar in the 
treasury. The government was bankrupt almost be- 
yond recovery. They had attempted to borrow. 
With that view they had passed a loanbill. Yes; 
and every breeze from the north sounded like a peal 
of thunder in their ears if it: brought news that the 
smallest part of the sum had been taken. And yet; 
in this extreme exigency of the public affairs, when 
universal distress pervaded every part of the land, 
the house was called upon by the chairman of the 
committee of ways and means to swell the expendi- 
tures higher and higher. Mr. McC. was not prepar- 
ed to respond to the call unless he saw a great exi- 
gency indeed to demand it. 


When his friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cush- 
ing), whom he considered as one of the prime mi- 
nistersof the present administration, opened his bud- 
get, Mr. McC. had given him an attentive and re- 
spectful hearing, because he knew that he spoke from 
authority. He expected to hear him proclaim in 
solemn tones the speedy approach of war; but he 
had done no such thing. Thenhe had looked to hear 
of the protection of our commerce, which was ris- 
ing like a phenix and spreading its white wings on 
every sea; but no, there was nothing of this either. 
The whole upshot of the gentleman’s annunciation 
was increase of praise and glory to the power at the 
other end of the avenue. Now, Mr. McC. was very 
willing to glorify the powers in that quarter, provid- 
ed it was not done at the expense of a suffering peo- 
ple. 

Was it contended that this large amount of eight 
and a haif millions was for the protection and safety 
of our commerce? Not at all. During the admin- 
istration of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, the 
appropriation for the naval service had been but five 
miilions. And had not our commerce ridden in safe- 
ty on the waves of every ocean? Had it not been 
protected in the Mediterranean? in the Pacific? all 
around the globe? Had not the pirates been exter- 
minated from the Gulf of Mexico and the West In- 
dies, till not a pirate had been heard of for six years 
past? It would not be pretended that this increase of 
three millions was needed for the protection of com- 
merce. And as to war, there was no present pros- 
pect of that. No man pretended that there was. 
On these grounds, Mr. McC. should oppose the in- 
crease asked for. 

He was a staunch friend to the navy: he shared in 
the pride felt by the whole nation in view of its 
achievements. He was willing it should receivea 
gradual increase; but he never could consent to fol- 
low the scheme of the secretary to enlarge it con- 
tinually and rapidly till it should equal one-half the 
size of the navy of Great Britain, and should cost 
the nation thirty millions annually. Did the secre- 
tary persuade himself that the American people 
were prepared for such a course as that? If he sup- 
posed so, he greatly wronged the intelligence of the 
people of this country. 

Mr. McC. had read the poetical blank verse mes- 
sage of the honorable secretary with alarm. Buthe 
would not go into any extended observations on the 
general topic. 

He had risen to commend to the committee the 
amendment he proposed tothe bill. The vote on 
this amendment would bea test vote; that on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Meriwether) was not a test vote, because the 800,000 
dollars stricken out by that amendment would be sup- 
plied out of the unexpended balance in the hands of 
the department on the Ist of January last. The 
amendment would be practically unavailing. But 
that now offered would put an effectual check to fur- 
ther attempts to augment the number of officers, as 
had been done without the knowledge or authority 
of the house. The amendment proposed no injus- 
tice; it went to pay all who were in commission, but 
provided that their places should not be supplied 
when vacant beyond the number we had on the Ist 
of January, 1841. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Fillmore. 
Mr. Everett offered the following amendment as a 
substitute. 

‘*Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be applied for pay of any officer of the grade of cap- 
tain, commander, lieutenant, or passed midshipman, 
or midshipman, hereafter appointed, if the number 
in service in his respective grade shall exceed the 
number in service on the Ist day of January, 1941. 


The discussion was farther maintained by Mr. 
Proffit and- Cushing, who having yielded to a motion 
to that effect, the committee rose. 

_ The speaker laid before the house a communica- 
tion from the navy department in compliance with a 
resojution of the house of representatives of the 18th 





of expenditure. 


instant, stating that the sum of $742,510, chargeable 
tothe appropriation for the pay, &c. of the home 
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squadron, was on hand on the 31st December, 1841, 
and that the sum of $250,000 of that appropriation 
was, under the provisions of the act of 30th June, 
1834, transferred to other heads which were ex- 
hausted; which sum of $250,000 is to be reimbursed 
to the appropriation for the home squadron upon the 
passage of the law making provision for the naval 
service of the present year. 

The speaker also laid before the house a communi- 
cation from the secretary of war, in answer to a re- 
solution of the house of the 14th February last, in 
relation to the Choctaw academy for the education 
of Indian youths, &c. Laid upon the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. And the house adjourned. 

Satrurpay, May 21. The house resumed in com- 
mittee, the consideration of the naval appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Cushing referred to the act of congress which 
showed that the president might put in commission 
and provide with men whatever number of vessels 
the public interests might require. He also read va- 
rious statistical documents in reference to the navy 
of England and its cost; for 1840 its expenses were 
£5,659,051; he contended that to cut down the ap- 
propriation in the bill would be equivalent to a re- 
peal of the home squadron bill, that the appropria- 
tions for 1041, had been madequate, that the navy 
should be maintained on its present footing in both 
personnel and materiel, that the 12,000 men in naval 
service could not affect the liberties of the country 
and that it was the policy of a republic to curtail its 
land forces and promote its naval arm of defence. 








He did not expect any war, and if this appropriation 
could not be defended without raising a war panic he | 
would not defend it. 


Mr. Parmenter, of Massachusetts, said the navy | 
was always popular in this country, and when many | 
years ago there was opposition to the navy, it was | 
not because it was unpopular, but because the then 
administration was then going faster in reference to | 
it, than necessity and means would warrant. There 
was a mistake in supposing a very large appropria- | 
tion was proposed at this time. ‘The various objec- | 
tions made related rather to the organization than to | 
the appropriations. He believed all present objec- | 


| vide only for the immediate demands of the naval 


number in the navy cf Great Britain. This was 
amazing! 

Mr. Wise said the gentleman from North Carolina 
misunderstood the state of the fact, or else he was 
playing off sophistry upon the committee. He 
compared the number of our men afloat and ashore 
both, with the number in the British navy afloat 
only. 

Mr. McKay said he knew fully as much about the 
subject as the gentleman from Virginia; and had he 
the requisite time allowed him he would show that in 
the statement he had made he was fully sustained by 
the parliamentary documents. 

At this point Mr. McK. yielded to a motion for the 
rising of the committee; which prevailing, the com- 
mittee rose and reported; and thereupon the house 
adjourned. 

Monpay, May 23. Mr. McKay was entitled to the 
floor and addressed the committee at length in reply 
to the speech of Mr. Cushing, made in the house on 
Saturday. Mr McKay spoke mainly to prove that 
we had been increasing our service beyond what 
Great Britain had for many years past. Mr. McKay 
was interrupted by Mr. Cushing and Mr. Wise, whu 
corrected some of his statements in regard to the 
home service. 

Mr. Wise followed, and did not propose to reply at 
any length to Mr. MeKay, for the reason that no time 
was afforded to do so. The statements, he briefly 
said, of the gentleman from North Carolina, were 
incorrect and a good deal perverted. 


board, and that there should also be one or more citi- 
zens, civilians, to represent the sailors and others 
connected with or affected by the government of the 
navy. No extra pay was contemplated by the bill 
for officers of the navy who should serve; but it was 
certainly just, if citizens rendered services upon it, 
that they should be paid for their time and attention 
tothe public service. 

Mr. Adams said the taking up of this bill at this 
time had been wholly unexpected by him, and he 
should greatly prefer that its consideration should be 
postponed at least till the morning. Could that be 
done, he should offer an amendment he had contem- 
plated, but had not had time to prepare, as a substi- 
tute for the first section of the bill. He entertained 
some doubt about the propriety of the appointment. 
of any board in the matter. The object was to ree 
vise a system of rules and regulations which had ex- 
isted for centuries, and which had been the law of 
the navy ever since we owned one. These rules had 
been in existence not only ever since the Declaration 
of Independence, but long before,having at that time 
been borrowed from the naval code of Great Bri- 
tain. With various additions and modifications, they 
had now been in force under this government for at 
least forty years. Mr. A. had objected to the bill in 
its original form, because it proposed to commit the 
whole subject of the revision exclusively to naval 
officers. Since then he had seen a report of the se- 
cretary of the navy; and the consequence of its pe- 
rusal was a doubt whether it would not be best to 





Mr. Bidlack inquired of the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Wise) whether, in his opinion, the present 
bill could not be considerably reduced, so as to pro- 


service, and another appropriation bill be introduced, 
after they had acted on the bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the navy, founded on new estimates? 

Mr. Wise said the organization of the navy had 
nothing whatever to do with this bill. In relation 
to the personnel of the navy the very item that had 
been reduced by the committee could not be reduced | 


commit the entire subject to him, and Jet him report 
to congress such alterations as he might deem expe- 
dient and necessary, and then let congress pass upor 
the whole plan. He could not help thinking that 
this was likely to produce a better code than calling 
in the aid of a board of naval officers, even ‘though 
they should be aided by one or more Cochranes. It 
was eminently proper that, in the preparation of a 
legal code affecting so large a body of persons, and 
that in a manner so vitally important to them, a 
technical man, a professional lawyer should be em- 





one dollar. - 
Mr. Bidlack begged leave to make one further in- | 
quiry of the gentleman, whether he (Mr. Wise) had | 


ployed—one who should be acquainted with the pre- 
cise force of the terms to be employed. This would 
certainly be better than the ecumbrous mode contem- 


tions to the navy arose from the act after the late | read the article in the Madisonian of this morning; plated by the bill. 


war giving its whole control to a board of naval com- | 
missioners, and to its mode of constitution. 
lieved that if properly managed, no larger vessels | 
would be required abroad than was necessary and 

much expense be obviated. He was opposed to send- 

ing out a ship of the line merely to suit the rank of 
the higher officers, and read from the documents to | 
show that no more was proposed to be expended this 

year than was expended last year. It had been said» 
that it required 11,000,000, this year. ‘The balance 

on January Ist, 1842 was $3,000,000, and 8,200,000 | 
more was estimated for. Now the whole amount! 
proposed to be expended for 1842 was 69,059,000, | 
and if no more was expended than thus estimated it 
would leave a balance on January Ist 1843, of 
$2,000,000. But this $9,000,000, did not apply to’ 
the bill under consideration. ‘The committee of ways | 
and means had deducted $1,470,000 which left for 


the service only 7,500,000. The expenditures of last tween two and three o’clock the bill was reported to | 


year were $5,888,000, and thus the difference of the | 
two years was only $1,640,000. | 

Mr. Evereti modilied his amendment so as to read 
as follows: 


‘under instructions from the committee. 


tent of $1,560,400. 


on the subject of the prospect of war? and whether 


cle? [Alaugh.} 

Mr. Wise supposed his answer must be very satis- 
factory to the gentlemen. He had not even read the 
article, and did not know what it contained. 


The amendment of Mr. Everett to the amendment | 


of Mr. McClellan was then rejected by the vote of 
75 to 71. 

Mr. McClellan’s amendment was then carried by a 
vote of 89 to 80. 

A score of amendments were then proposed by 
the chairman of the committee of ways and means 
The most 
important was a reduction of the amount reported 
in the bill for navy yards, dry docks, &c. to the ex- 
This amendment was carried 
with others of an immaterial character; when be- 
the house of representatives. The previous ques- 


tained by a vote of 81 to 77. 
The amendment first reported to the house was 





Mr. A. having concluded, the bill was laid on the 


He be- | he knew any thing to justify the tone of that arti-| table. 


The committee on motion of Mr. Fillmore took up 
the bill making appropriations for the support of the 
_army of the United States, and for the support of the 
| military academy at West Point, for the year 1842. 
The bill having been read through— 
| Mr. Meriwether moved that the committee rise, 
and the committee rose and reported progress on the 
army bill and on the bill for the government and re- 
| gulation of the army. 
| Mr. Gilmer, (on leave given), from the select com- 
| mittee on retrenchment, made a report, concluding 
| with the following resolutions: 
| Resolved, That it is expedient to require the presi- 
'dent of the United States, in all cases of removals 
‘from office, to communicate the reason or cause for 
| each removal to the senate. 

Resolved, That it is expedient either to dispense 
/ with the offices of the second and third auditors, or 


tion was moved by Mr. Cushing, and the motion sus-| with the several bureaus attached to the war depart- 


| ment, so far as they are employed in the examination 
of claims or accounts, or otherwise as accounting 


“Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall | that introduced by Mr. Meriwether, of Georgia, re-| agencies in connexion with the treasury. 


be applied for pay of any officer of the grade of cap-_ 
lain, commander, lieutenant, or midshipman, hereaf- | 


ter appointed, if the number in service in his respec- 


live grade shall exceed the number in service on the | 


Ist day of January, 1842.” 
Mr. Wise, alluding to the remarks of Mr. Parmen- 


ter, relative to the reorganization of the navy, said, | 


at the earliest possible day, he should move to take 


up the two bills on that subject, and should prefer | ed the reconsideration of this vote, but without suc- | 
_ cess. 


to take them up directly after the present bill had 
passed. 


ther continued the discussion. 
Mr. McKay was aware of his disadvantage in en- 


countering the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. | and took up the bill for the appointment of a board reduction in the number a 
' ployed in the departments at the seat of government. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to reduce the num- 
ber of clerks attached to the office of commissioner 
_of public Jands, so that they shall not exceed sixty. 

Resolved, That the number of clerks attached to 
the office of commissioner of Indian affairs will ad- 
mit of reduction so as not to exceed eight, so soon as, 
with proper attention, the arrearages of business and 


Cushing), who being a sort of prime minister of the 
administration was aided by those officially familiar 
with the details of the subject. The true and only 
question was whether the navy should be toora- 


pidly and exiravagantly increased. The secretary Triplett, to amend the bill by striking out ‘‘ten,” as | 


had asked to raise the number of men from 8 to 
11,000; its alleged necessity caused chiefly by the 
home squadron. But were more men wanted this 
year for the home squadron of last year? Mr. Mc- 
Kay adverted to one remarkable fact: the British 
havy, with between five and six hundred vessels 
and four thousand seven hundred guns afloat, con- 
tained but twenty-nine thousand men; while for our 
Own navy, of sixty or seventy vessels, the secre- 


ducing the amount for pay and subsistence $800,000. 
This was carried by yeas and nays. Yeas 113, nays 
89. 

Mr. McClellan’s amendment was then voted upon 
by yeas and nays, aud carried by 100 to 94. 

So the house concurred with the committee in the 
proviso. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, afterwards mov- 


bill was finally passed by a vote of 171 to 36. 
The house then went into committee of the whole, 


for the preparation of rules aad laws for the regula- 
_tion of the navy. 

When this bill was last under consideration, (i. e. 
Tuesday, May 17,) a motion had been made by Mr. 


‘the number of officers to constitute the proposed 
‘board, and substituting a provision that two officers 
‘from the several grades of captains, commanders, 


Resolved, That it is expedient to abolish the office 
of the board of navy commissioners. 
Resolved, That it is expedient to abolish the office 
of the commissary general of purchases. 
Resolved, That it is expedient to abolish the office 
of the solicitor of the land office. 
Resolved, That it is expedient to abolish the office 
of recorder of the Jand office. 





pensation allowed to such higher grade. 


| Resolved, That the public service will admit of a 
| nd salaries of clerks em- 


lieutenants, pursers, and surgeons, two from the ma-| accounts can be brought up. 


|rine corps, and two persons connected neither with 
| the army or navy, should compose it. 


Mr. G. said he was not authorised to say that the 
report met the approbation of all the members of the 


And the pending question was on the amendment— committee. 


Mr. Wise said he had no objection to the amend-| 
He thought it very proper that some officers | lai 


ment. 


tary asked thirteen thousand men; nearly half the from the marine corps should oc incorporated in the house adjourned. 





Resolved, That it is expedient to repeal so much of 
| the act of the 3d March, 1835, as authorises officers 
The amendments of the committee of ways and! of the navy temporarily performing the duties be- 
Messrs. Parmenter, Fillmore, Everctt, and Merriwe-| means were concurred in without a division, and the | longing to those of a higher grade to receive the com- 


The report and accompanying documents were 
don the table and ordered to be printed, and the 
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‘AFFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. The Malta Times of the 
15th of April, contains a circular by Mr. Warring- 
ton, the British consul at Tripoli, dated March 26th, 
addressed to the different chiefs of the interior, and 
northern coast of Africa, representing to them the 
folly as well as cruelty of the slave trade, and advis- 
ing them to substitute for it an active trade in the 
natural resources of Africa, such as gold dust, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, gum, skins, indigo, &c. This circu- 
lar has been translated into Arabic and profusely dis- 
tributed. 


American TaLent. Major Whistler, engineer of 
the rail road from Providence to Boston, has receiv- 
ed an invitation from the emperor .of Russia to su- 
perintend the construction of a rail road from Mos- 
cow tu Petersburg, and has accepted the appoint- 
ment. 


The New York Express says: We understand that 
Mr. Healy, an American artistof great merit, came 
from England by last steamer charged with a com- 
mission from the king of France to copy for him 
Stewart’s celebrated picture of Gen. Washington, 
and that he is now at the capitol for that purpose. 
The well earned fame of this celebrated artist must 
be a matter of great pride to his countrymen as well 
asto himself. Sprung from an humble origin, but 
early gifted with great genius for the art, he went to 
Europe about seven years since to study the old mas- 
ters. His talents and unassuming manners soon 
gained for him the notice and esteem of amateurs 
in England and on the continent. After a very 
suceessful career, during which he executed many 
admirable likenesses of the nobility, the king of 
France and most of his family, we find him here on 
a mission he has reason to be proud of, and no doubt 
he will carry back with him another laurel to his 
fame. 


Army. Acourt martial has been in session at Sa- 
vannah, for the trial of capt. Marshall S. Howe, of 
the 2d dragoons, charged with cruelty towards one 
of his soldiers. ‘The members are— 

Brigadier general W. K. Armistead, col. 3d regi- 
ment artillery, president. 

Col. Sylvester Churchill, inspector general. 

Col. J. B. Walbach, lieut. col. 1st regiment artil- 
lery. 

Lieut. col. Wm. Gates, 3d regiment artillery. 

Major M. M. Payne, 2d regiment artillery. 

Major J. L. McClintock, 3d regiment artillery. 

Captain J. M. Washington, 4th regiment ariillery. 

Captain J. R. Irwin, Ist regiment artillery, cap- 
tain in quarter-master’s department. 

Lieut. Thos. P. Ridgley, 2d regiment artillery. 

Captain W. C. De Hart, 2d regiment artillery, 
judge advocate. 


Assassination. Lilburn W. Boggs, late governor 
of Missouri, was shot on Friday the 6th inst. in the 
evening, while sitting in a room in his own house in 
Independence, Missouri. Two balls entered the 
brain, and two the neck. The citizens immediately 


offered $500 reward for the apprehension of the Forter reviewed the troops at Camp Kosciusko, which 


murderer. Mr. Boggs still survived at last date but 
his life is despaired of. 


Corron. From Liverpool we learn by the last 
arrivals that up to the 2d inst. the demand for cotton 
was very limited, the spirit of speculation in the 
market heavy, but had subsided, prices remained at 
what they were before the fluctuation, except mid- 
dling and inferior qualities, which haddeclined. _ 

New Orleans market. In the three days ending 
10th inst. sales amounted to 6,800 bales, leaving a 
stock of 14,580 bals. 

Prices Liverpool classification. Ordinary 4} a 6; 
middling 63 a 74; middling fair 8} a 85; fair and fully 
fair 95 a 10; good fair 10} a 11; good and fine 12. 


Cueroxees. John Ross, the chief of the Chero- 
kee nation, with Jesse Bushyhead, chief justice, and 
captain John Bangs, of the same nation, are at pres- 
ent in this city, having arrived a few days ago.— 
Messrs. Vann and Coody, of the nation, are expected 
to join them here in a few days. [ Nat. Intel. 


Cuartism. A petition with three and a half mil- 
lions of signatures, asking for universal suffrage, abo- 
lition of the national debt, anda repeal of the union, 
was presented from an enormous procession to the 
house of commons in England, on the 3d inst. It 
was decided not to read it by a vote of 287 to 40.— 
Mr. Macauley opposed it as destructive to monarchy, 
to aristocracy and to society, and to all security of 
yroperty. Sir R. Peel said he would not grant a de- 
fuel hearing which he knew must end in a refusal. 
He would not awaken hope to be superceded by disap- 
pointment. He considered it as an impeachment of the 





whole constitution and social order of the kingdom 
and concluded by expressing his confidence in the 
efficacy of the laws for the permanent welfare of the 
country. The Times intimates that the whole was 
the work of a mere committee and that the signa- 
tures could have been increased to six millions with 
but the trouble of writing names. 


Corn continues at about 60 cents. 


Currency. Mr. Morehead, in his speech in the 
senate, upon the exchequer, said that, according to 
his information, it cost Kentucky alone, in annual 
premiums upon exchange, half a million of dollars— 
and estimating that the eight western and southwest- 
ern states paid about the same, it would constitute an 
annual tax of four millions of dollars upon their indus- 
try! 


ENCAMPMENT AT Battimore. On Friday morning 
(20th inst.) the president of the United States arriv- 
ed from Washington, breakfasted at the residence of 
the commanding officer of the encampment, Gene- 
ral G. H. Steuart, and thence proceeded to Barnum’s 
hotel and gave audience to many citizens who called 
upon him. He was accompanied by his private se- 
cretary, hon. J. C. Spencer, secretary of war, Gen. 
Towson, Col. Hunter, marshal of the District, Col. 
Seaton, mayor of Washington, and other distinguish- 
ed persons; he was escorted from Washington by 
the Marion Rifle company, capt. McCauley, of that 
city. The citizens who waited on him were intro- 
duced by Col. Solomon Hillen, mayor of this city. 

The extreme inclemency of the weather render- 
ed a postponement of the grand review advisable, 
and the engagements of the president rendering it 
impossible for him to prolong his stay, he returned 
in the afternoon to the seat of government, accom- 
panied by Gen. Scott and his lady, who had arrived 
the evening before. The Marion Rifle company 
also returned. 

On the 21st, Saturday, though the weather con- 
tinued somewhat inclement, the troops were review- 
ed by the governor of Maryland, accompanied by 
the hon. Solomon Hillen, mayor of the city; and on 
Monday morning were inspected, in batallion, by 
the commander-in-chief, Gen. G. H. Steuart, and 
went through many interesting military exercises. 
Afterwards Major Ringgold’s troop of U. S. Flying 
Artillery performed some beautiful and highly inte- 
resting exercises, and attracted the admiration of the 
thousands of spectators who were present. After 
these evolutions the troops were formed round the 
commander in-chief for the purpose of hearing to 
whom the ‘prize flag” was to be awarded. 


The general orders of the major general were | 


read by his aid-de-camp Charles H. Winder, in which 


he expressed his entire approbation of their uniform | 
The selec- 


conduct as soldiers in the encampment. 
tion fell upon the Maryland Cadets of this city, com- 


manded by capt. Ropes, who very briefly replied to | 


the complimentary remarks of the~general in pre- 
senting it. After the prize flag was awarded, the 


tents were struck, and the military returned to the | 


city. After marching through several of the prin- 
cipal streets, they were dismissed. 


ENcAMPMENT AT Reapine. On the 21st Governor 
terminated on the 23d, with the award of medals to 
the best marksmen. Captain A. Partridge, of Nor- 
wich University was present, and afforded valuable 
instructions. A military convention was held at 
Gen. Davis’s quarters for the revision of the defec- 
tive militiasystem. On 23d, Gen. Scott reviewed 
the troops and a brilliant spectacle was presented. 


Encampment AT Troy, Warren county, Ohio. Vo- 
lunteers of Cincinnati, Dayton and other places, 
were to assemble at Camp Keifer on the 25th, and 
while there be reviewed by Gov. Corwin. 


E.ection ror ConcressMAN. The election for a 
member of congress, in place of Mr. Lawrence, de- 
ceased, took place in Washington county, Pa. on the 
20th inst. Mr. McKenna, the whig candidate, is 
elected by about 300 majority. This county has al- 
ways been a closely contested one, and last fall the 
Van Burenites carried it by a large majority. 

We learn, says the Lowell Courier, that the print 
works belonging to Wm. Schooler, in Bellerica, were 
destroyed by fire about 2 o’clock this morning. We 
have not learned the particulars. 


Expiosion. The steampipe of the steamer Doug- 
lason the night of 16th, on her way to Louisville, 
near New Madrid, exploded. Dr. P. R. Hoffman, 
lady and child, of Baltimore, scalded, besides 15 


others, some of them severely and two or three since 
are dead. 


Excuanees. New York on England 83; on Paris 
5 30; on Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore par ai; 
on Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk 5j; Raleigh 33; 





Charleston 1}; Augusta 2; Savannah 2; Mobile 25. Nn, 
Orleans 6; St. Louis 5; Cincinnati 8; Nashville 15; 
treasury notes j. 


Fiour. 12,299 bbls. were last week shipped from 
Rochester eastward on the Erie canal. 

Liverpool, 3d May. Flour is held at 28s. per bbl, 
being a reduction of Is. 

At Boston Genesee flour is quoted at ¢6 95. 
Georgtown $6 375; Ohio $6 00; Michigan 6; New 
York, Genesee 6 31. 


Fiorwwa. Augustine, May 20th. On the 14th and 
15th instants, five more murders were committed } 
the Indians in Columbia and Alachua counties. Wm. 
Vansant, Bryan Vansant, Mrs. M. Cason and child 
were killed, and Mr. Cason and Mr. Stafford wound- 
ed. There were about twenty-five or thirty Indians 
under the Creek war chief Octahachee and their 
attack was made on the Alligator settlement; the 
then crossed Alachua county, near Wakahoota, from 
which post Lt. Baker with six mounted men pursued 
them. Two of his soldiers were killed and one 
wounded. The 7th infantry, and some militia are in 
pursuit. Halleck Tustennuggee is lodged on Seahorse 
Key. Twoof his warriors are to go to Pilakaha 
for five hundred warriors whose families are with 
them. 


Inp1a Russer Pavement. The London Chroni- 
cle says that amongst the marvels of the times a pa- 
tent has been actually taken out for paving the streets 
of London with, India rubber, and many scientific per- 
sons are sanguine as to its success. There is to bea 





sub stratum of wood, on which is to be put a facing 
'of caoutchouc, mixed with iron filings and saw- 
dust, to a depth of several inches. This, it is cal- 
culated, will resist the ill influence of all weathers, 
and make the most delightful and durable pave- 
ment. 


Mare. The legislature met on May 18th. A 
committee of nine on the part of the senate and thir- 
teen on the part of the house, were appointed to take 

into consideration the governor’s message. The 

committee voted unanimously to choose commission- 
ers; and by a vote of 19 to 3, adopted a resolve, of- 
fered by Col. John Otis of the senate, to give them 
full powers; four commissioners to be designated, 
two from each of the political parties. 


Navat. The launching of the Raritan frigate 
_which was to have taken place at Philadelphia on the 
25th has been indefinitely postponed. It is attribut- 
ed to the action of congress on the naval appropria- 
ition bill. 

The St. Lawrence, 44 guns, was to have been 
launched at Norfolk on the 27th. 

The Savannah, 44, was launched at Brooklyn on 
the 24th, Capt. Perry superintendisg, with the cheers 
of surrounding thousands. 

The Cumberland frigate was launched on the 24th 
at the Charlestown navy yard. 


A letter from Pensacola, dateg 11th inst. says, the 
U.S. ship Warren, commander Williamson, would 
sail for Norfolk on that day. 
| The U.S. brig Dolphin, commander Rudd, sailed 

from New York for Pensacola on the 19th inst. for 
the West India station, to relieve the Levant. 


NorTH EASTERN BouNDARY. Gov. Davis of Mas- 
‘sachusetts, has summoned his council to convene at 
Boston immediately, to take into consideration the 
appointment of commissioners to negotiate with the 
British envoy in connexion with the commissioners 


|of Maine, for the settlement of the north eastern 
boundary. 


! 


A new state. Under the head of “glorious 
news,” the Tallahassee (Florida) Star, announces 
that the committee appointed by the state conven- 
tion have decided to issue immediately, writs of elec- 
‘tion for state officers! Thus organizing at once a 
\state government for Florida, under the St. Joseph 
constitution. 


Vermont. A Van Buren convention was held at 
Montpelier. on the 19th instant,and the following 
gentlemen were nominated as candidates for state 
officers at the next election: For governor, Nathan 
Smilie, of Cambridge; for lieut. governor, Edward 
D. Barber, of Middlebury; for treasurer, Daniel 
Baldwin, of Montpelier. 


War sTEAMER. The English frigate Penelope, 
which is to be cut in two and lengthened 15 feet, for 
the purpose of being made a steam frigate, will it Is 
said be the most powerful war steamer afloat. She 
is to be of 650 horses power; to have engine room for 
600 tons of fuel; complete stowage under hatches for 
1,000 troops with four months’ stores and provisions, 
exclusige of a crew of about 450 men; and is to be 
armed with 20 guns of the heaviest calibre, besides 
carronades. 
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